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CONVERSATION with JOHN MACMURRAY 


DISCOVERIES 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


John Macmurray, now retired professor moral phi- 
losophy Scotland’s University Edinburgh, has been lec- 
turing the United States. The following conversation be- 
tween Mr. Macmurray, Alburey Castell, and Howard Dean 
was tape-recorded recently the University Oregon. Mr. 
Castell teaches philosophy, and Mr. Dean political science, 
the University Oregon. 


ler. called it, remember correctly, “Discoveries the History 
Philosophy.” reviewed nine ten ideas that you encounter you 
study the history philosophy—each one which might presented 
discovery the philosopher question. Each idea was supposed 
have this kind character once you became acquainted with it, you 
seldom forgot it. was the sort idea that stuck your mind, the 
sort idea that would wear well. mentioned, for example, that 
encounter with Plato would leave you quite unable get over the fact 
that giving account knowledge, you have provide for the 
notion the universal. you looked Hume, you were left with the 
sense that there problem induction. Now, was wondering 
whether could think about the history political social phi- 
losophy the modern world, since the time the Reformation, and 
ask ourselves whether there are some discoveries, that sense. Between 
Machiavelli and Lenin, can point one, dozen, and say, 
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someone who launched idea that sense—in the sense 
philosophical 


Macmurray: Yes. would mention three, though there are 
plenty others. would mention Hobbes, and Locke, and Karl Marx. 


All right. Why would worth our while become fa- 
miliar with Hobbes 


Macmurray: should say that Hobbes represents, particularly 
clear form, attitude organized social life—an attitude that occurs 
again and again and always, way, under the surface. 


That too general. You weren’t quite clear what was 
Hobbes. 


Macmurray: should say that the way which Hobbes’ impact 
was made upon English political thought, and therefore English 
political practice, for very long time after his own time. was that 
Hobbes was defending the ancient thesis that “might Hobbes, 
for the first time, produced arguments general kind favor that 
thesis that made look not nearly immoral one would imagine. 


Dean: had mind this: You might begin course international 
relations with study Hobbes, because Hobbes gives clear and 
hard-headed picture international affairs one could possibly give 
and the relevance Hobbes this morning’s newspaper headlines 
seems indubitable: the picture nations with armaments 
their borders and spies sent one another’s lands—all because there 
central law authority, known law, known judge, known 
executive. seems that Hobbes saying: “Without these 
will always have war.” And defined war not simply battle but 
“perpetual inclination thereto.” he’s saying that you can’t have 
“right” between nations home unless you have “might” the 
sense law and order. Hobbes were here today, he’d probably tell 
need world-state world government some kind. 


Yes, that’s interesting. And should like put the point 
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the other way around. Often, discussing with students the present 
international situation, find myself saying: “Now let’s back 
Hobbes find the situation far better stated Hobbes.” would 
say the same for Locke. teaching the democratic theory England, 
find myself confronted very strong philosophical theory, de- 
veloped largely from Rousseau through Kant and Hegel and the Eng- 
Green, which runs fact quite 
contrary the actual practical development British democracy. 
Now, the easiest way for show that straight back Locke. 
Locke, right the beginning, put his finger the essence English 
democracy contrast the kind thing developed the continent. 


What would you think the—ah, the main Locke, 
you had him the injustice putting that way? 


glad you asked that, because have the feeling that 
did better Hobbes. 


Well, should say there are two points which Locke 
embodies the whole English outlook democracy. The first that 
Locke conceives government being sort makeweight, that 
human society doesn’t, point, need government. It’s perfectly 
natural for people live society, solve their own difficulties they 
arise. But that won’t take you all the way, and get all the way, you 
need some kind organized state. That’s the first thing. And is, 
think, what might expressed our own time saying—exag- 
gerating little—that Englishman can really take politics quite 
seriously. Politics always secondary thing. That will first 
point Locke. The second would that exposed what think 
the fundamental issue political theory: that the core government 
that it’s not the legislative, nor the administrative that pri- 
mary. What primary the judiciary. And the first thing Locke 
sees that you need known law, puts it, and indifferent judge. 
All the rest background the administrative carry out the 
law and the legislative modify circumstances demand. 


Anyone who’s had any political experience would recognize 
the fundamental character these two points. 


Dean: think what Professor Macmurray says about Locke’s contri- 
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bution—in the sense emphasizing the need known law, and his 
related point about the judiciary—is interest Americans and 
students American government. our system think the Con- 
stitution fundamental law, and let our Supreme Court tell 
what this law really means. Well, this puzzles many Englishmen, but 
it’s really related what Locke was saying. It’s also related medieval 
constitutionalism and ideas that you can find Magna Carta and in, 
for example, Bracton’s famous statement that the king beneath 
man but beneath God and the law—the sort thing that Lord Coke 
flung the faces the Court High Commission and King James. 
But what about Locke’s emphasis property? seems that 
that’s been very important the development liberal democracy and 
peculiarly important American political thought. you think 
went wrong, you think that this was valid emphasis? 


should say that was valid emphasis his time. And 


perhaps even further principle, but should say that must 
limited circumstances. 


When you read Letter Concerning Toleration, and The 
Second Treatise Government, you find man reflecting upon the 
necessity two institutions: institution that will provide with 
the necessary hand up—in respect our secular goods. And think 
that turns out government, the institution that people authorize 
when they form themselves into state. But secular goods aren’t the 
only there are salvation goods, and institution 
human affairs for organizing concern with that. Now, seemed 
that “property,” Locke, was simply kind generic word for the 
fact that there are secular goods, and we’re intensely concerned with 
them. And the essay, Letter Concerning Toleration, seems 
pose perennial sort problem: What’s going the relation be- 
tween the institution conjure because our concern with se- 
cular goods and that other institution that conjure enable 
look after what take our interests that beyond the secular 
And want know where that puts this whole question the supposed 
over-emphasis property that one reads about much commentary 
Locke. want know puts any fairer perspective. 


Dean: suggesting that this really kind restatement 
medieval doctrines, perhaps, about the two spheres? 
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don’t think was suggesting that. get fed after while 
when people start handing Locke the palmary example bour- 
geois political doctrine. The distinction “bourgeois” and “proletariat” 
distinction just don’t think would have liberated anything for Locke, 
whereas concern with the goods this world versus concern with 
goods that are going world think that’s distinc- 
tion would have grasped very quickly. And think that The Second 
Treatise was attempt illuminate men’s minds the characteristic 
things they do, arising out their preoccupation with secular goods, 
and then the other ones, arising out their preoccupation with goods 
that have reference beyond this world. And that isn’t the bourgeois- 
proletariat distinction, and doesn’t make Locke, for me, essentially 
person who’s trying whitewash the institution property because 
his class England had collared most it. 


Yes; and that course way saying that Locke 
intensely English, perhaps the most English all the English writers. 
That means, course, that would never have any use for theories 
for their own sake. He’s concerned; he’s practical man—intensely 
practical. And would seem him quite obvious that need the state 
and government because the ordinary processes human intercourse 
take you all the way that quarrels will arise that don’t get settled 
amicably discussion when the neighbors are called in. You need 
something that will lay road for settling that kind thing, and the 
moment you ask: “Well, now, what kind disputes that need 
recourse law for their settlement are likely break the very 
first thing you will think will disputes about property. 


Yes. Something own claim own. 
> 


Yes, and they are the ones most difficult settle 
matter fact, very often. Consequently, would say all the realistic 
political writers think terms the protection property, and don’t 
see why there shouldn’t out-and-out Socialists even Communists 
who the same thing. 


Inconnection with the American political tradition, Louis Hartz, 
Harvard professor, and others—Richard Hofstadter included—have 
made the point that there’s remarkable unity about American political 
thought they ascribe the fact that American political thought 
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essentially Whig, essentially Lockean, with its emphasis private 
property. Both the Jeffersonians and the Federalists, for example, took 
the same ground; they both believed the “stake-in-society” theory 
because they felt that property was extension personality but 
was also limitation the power the state. But would like add 
It’s true that Locke doesn’t envision the kind property have 
mind when talk about Imperial Chemicals Standard Oil 
General Motors, because he’s thinking essentially agrarian property, 
and smaller commercial but there room Locke for 
governmental restriction property rights. And here, think, 
connection between Locke and the medieval church doctrine that prop- 
erty rights are not absolute. Even the simple example property 
that Locke gives man picking acorns, property rights are limited 
because shouldn’t pick more acorns than can use. Now 
true that with the introduction money new problem arises, but 
still Locke not absolutist defending property rights; his 
view, they can limited for the common good. 


Macmurray: Yes, should agree. 
Where from the seventeenth century 


Dean: Before leave the seventeenth century, Alburey, let add 
one thing about Hobbes that has always seemed important me, and 
that this: Locke the philosopher the constitutional state, whose 
major purpose limit the power government, and restrain that 
power, but Hobbes saw that concentrations power that can become 
dangerous the individual are not limited the state itself. Hobbes 
saw that threats your security and freedom don’t come only from 
officialdom but from other individuals well. seems that this 
point which Marx took and applied bourgeois property. Marx 
did say, once, perhaps another context, that Hobbes “the father 
Perhaps meant this only about Hobbes’ ideas material- 
ism, but seems might also have been thinking Hobbes’ 
important insight into the danger power private hands. 


Macmurray: Would mean anything you said, have said, 
talking about Hobbes, that Hobbes spite himself was the 
founder British democratic 
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Dean: many people this would sound paradoxical and startling. 
Would you mind explaining that? 


Well, what meant was this Remember how the Royal- 
ists England, whom Hobbes was supporting, disliked him? They 
disliked his support almost much they disliked their opponents. 
Why? Because Hobbes founded, tried, argument, found the 
right monarchy the will the people instead founding 
the will God. And very definitely, once you’ve done that, Hobbes 
did it, you argue for monarchical form government saying that 
that what the majority people, and all the people when they’re 
really sensible, want. But you can also challenge saying, 
“Oh, that’s not what they want,” and you can get them standing and 
“No, it’s not what want. want something they 
accepted Hobbes, the Royalists had given their case away; they had 
then appeal the “What you want?” And that sense, 
though Hobbes argued for monarchy, argued for new basis. 
course, get traces the middle ages, too, but still, 
argued way that meant what was going come the develop- 
ment democracy was now inevitable that was accepted. Particu- 
larly the revolutionary situation—in England. 


That almost makes Jeffersonian out him. 
Dean Jefferson might have something say about that. 


Well, now—what next? Hobbes and Locke are not every- 
thing. Can get more candidates for this honors list 


What about Rousseau? you think would 


Let the devil’s advocate for moment. Suppose say 
no, because when you’ve read Locke and Hobbes, there’s nothing 
you’re going encounter Rousseau that won’t warmed-over 
porridge. don’t know whether care defend that thesis, but I’m 
going set up, that whatever have say about Rousseau has 
overcome that initial prejudice. 


should have said that there more than that. 
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Good. 


Rousseau stands strong contrast Locke the points 
that really matter. Let put this way: Rousseau extremely 
valuable because the way puts the fundamental question de- 
mocracy. The problem find form society which will defend 
with all its power the persons and property all its members, and 
which, while uniting each with all, shall leave each free—as free 
before, obeying only himself. That’s statement the problem de- 
mocracy. How can you reconcile the duty individual citizen 
obey the law the state and his duty obey his own conscience 
any situation where these two allegiances are Rousseau 
gave this answer: Only you can produce situation which the 
individual conscience and the law are identical and command the same 
things. Now should say the English answer—and you get develop- 
ing from Locke—is very different answer. distinguishing 
the field positive law and the field morality that question ever 
arises for settlement law which matter conscience. sense, 
the English way developing this, and the thing that Locke, 
might revealed the symbol the state the traffic police. You’ve 
got have rule; you must drive either the right the left, and 
doesn’t matter two hoots which, long everybody obeys the same 
rule. And rule like that can’t raise matter conscience man who 
thought was matter conscience that should drive the other 
side the road was ready for the lunatic asylum. That the aim 
the English tradition—to get situation which the state makes all the 
rules which are not matters conscience and leaves all matters 
conscience the individual. You can’t quite it, any more than you 
can quite make all other rules work, but does mean that the British 
theory democracy, the difficult points are the points where you can’t 
separate these two things. For instance, the question education 
and the question divorce, morality and law seem necessarily 
tangled together. 


That’s clear exposition Locke. Now what was you 
were getting when you move Rousseau? 


Rousseau’s answer, being the opposite, does fact in- 
volve the development totalitarian theory. 
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CasTELL: You mean that Rousseau would have that the state shall 
concern itself only with those things that are matters conscience and 
not with those things that are not matters conscience? 


No. No. But that the duty obey the state the duty 
obey your conscience. And, therefore, the way freedom the 
state equate these two. But that, the long run, means making 
the law established the state your standard conscience. And that’s 
why you get Rousseau talking about “forcing people free.” 


Dean: think agree with Professor Macmurray this. Much has 
been made Rousseau the fountainhead kind totalitarian 
democracy that you can trace through Hegel and Croce and the phi- 
losophers Italian fascism. the other hand, you can trace through 
left-wing branch and find coming out the “Peoples’ Demo- 
cracies” today. 


Macmurray: Yes. should say back, too, and find this ancients 
like Plato. its conception, much the same—the use the state 
and propaganda create common mind everybody that 
everybody will feel free. 


Aren’t putting Rousseau closer Burke than you would 
imagine the case when you read Burke? can’t recall Burke men- 
tioning Rousseau name, but when read Burke, and carry the 
reading Burke the popular, traditional picture Rousseau, I’m 
led suspect that Burke did declare himself the subject Rous- 
seau, wouldn’t approve. And yet, when one begins develop this 
conception Rousseau, I’m not quite sure what there about that 
would alienate Burke. there anything, Professor 


Macmurray: It’s bit mystical, should think. 


Oh, but Burke’s politics seem highly mystical. 


think might add, connection with Professor Macmurray’s 
comment that this “is bit denigrate mysticism, that 
think there common core emotional reaction and deep feeling 
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about institutions Rousseau and Burke. see the connection between 
Burke and Rousseau that Burke took Rousseau’s idea the 
volonté générale and argued that the main course and stream British 
history the best evidence the general will. For conservative like 
Burke, the beauty this was that the general will was right there 
traditional British institutions. 


But question concerned the man who said Reflections 
the Revolution France that God willed the state for man that 
the exercise his virtues might perfect his nature. That’s quite 
close what you were paraphrasing out the Social Contract. 


very close. Except that still have the feeling that 
Burke would have had nothing with this forcing people 
free—with the kind thing that would, the last resort, make the 
state itself the judge, the expression the general will. You see, it’s 
the kind thing that comes mind many discussion I’ve 
had with English people. The kind answer I’ve often got from very 
intelligent Englishmen close touch with politics simply—when 
I’ve suggested this that—this answer: “But course don’t 
things that way.” Now there’s your Burke’s reference Rousseau. 


Yes. Well, began mentioning Hobbes and Locke, and 
talked Rousseau into the picture, and earlier, Professor Mac- 
murray, you said that any such list you were certainly going 
include Marx. 


Suppose link with Rousseau. Rousseau starts his 
Contrat Social saying: born free, and everywhere 
chains. How did this come about cannot tell. How can justified? 
That question think can answer.” can put Marx relation 
that having him go, were, with Rousseau saying: “Man 
born free, and everywhere chains.” Marx would say: “Yes, 
that the paradox from which all fruitful political thinking must start.” 
Then will ask how this came about. cannot tell.” And Marx re- 
plies “Until you can answer that question, you can’t get any further.” 
other words, there step forward your political thinking that 
matters all until you have some kind understanding history, 
and how history has brought about the situation, which the situa- 
tion paradox—the paradox freedom and slavery society. And 
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you might say that that’s all Marx really does. picks Rousseau, 
and says: have fill this before the justifica- 
tion.” 


was expecting you make little epigram there. wonder 
you have your sleeve yet. thought you were going say that 
Rousseau, having asked these two questions, answers the first say- 
ing: cannot tell,” and the second saying, “That think can 
justify,” whereas Marx’s answers would just the reverse: “That 
think can tell,” and: “It can’t justified it’s got blown up.” 


think probably would disagree with you about that 
second thing, because always think Marx one the nineteenth- 
century humanitarians. 


Well, withdraw the metaphor up” it’s 
got done away with. 


Macmurray: Why would differ there that think Marx would 
have said that will inevitably away with itself. 


CASTELL: see. 
the process goes on. 
Um-hmm. 


But anyway, he’s closer Rousseau than anyone else, 
with that filling in—of understanding the whole thing historical 
process. And for feeling understand the future, and even have 
basis for satisfactory action the present, you must have some kind 
notion the structure the historical process that accounts for 
this extraordinary paradox human social life. 


Dean: you think he’s also close Rousseau the sense that 
Rousseau’s idea healthy society requires society based con- 
sensus and community, while the kind society that Marx was seeing 
was society based force and class 
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Macmurray: don’t think so. think that that comes afterwards. 
the end, Marx gets into kind dilemma. thinks can say that 
revolutionary situation bound arise with the development 
inner strains and stresses capitalist society. When that situation 
arises, there are two possibilities. One is, would put it, that the 
working class could seize power and establish socialist society. The 
other that the two opponents—class opponents—must destroy each 
other and civilization with them. And it’s that danger Marx’s mind, 
think, that makes him say, when looking back history, that the 
working class always too ready believe the good faith its 
opponents. It’s got learn thoroughly ruthless, its opponents 
are similar situation. And he’s thinking the Paris Commune, 
course, when says that kind thing. But should have said that 
that addendum Marx. Really interesting things Marx belong 


his earlier period, the Communist Manifesto, when thinking 
terms social theory. 


Dean: But what meant about the relationship between Marx and 
Rousseau that many Marx’s protests are against the divisiveness 
modern society, the conflicts society, the alienation the indi- 
vidual. For example, Marx’s discussion the family, points 
out that women and small children are working the factories—a fact 
which delighted some economists his day but which distressed Marx. 


And he’s calling for new society which will restore community 
through the means socialism. 


Yes. But don’t think that that gets the distinctive thing 
about Marx, the thing that distinguishes him from all the other hu- 
manitarians who were thinking just that way. this belief that 
had got hold understanding inevitable process history 
working itself out. And got that straight out Christian theology. 


Not out Hegelianism? 


Macmurray: Well, you remember that Hegelianism, after Hegel’s 
death, split two over the very question whether Hegel’s philosophy 
was compatible with theism. The right said the left said no. Marx 
went with the left. And that set him the left-wing Hegelianism, the 
process called the “humanizing Christianity.” That say you 
cut loose from Christianity its social teaching. And left out the re- 
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ligious reference. Whenever you came across “God,” you wrote “man,” 
with capital you get the first sketch Marx’s interpretation 
history. the process history, man becomes alienated from him- 
self, but that process self-alienation—not from God, but from man 
himself—goes point which man has become the opposite 
himself. And that Marx defines the proletariat—the man 
who was completely non-human. And when history has brought you 
that point, that’s your Now the comes. You 
can’t any further this process self-alienation. The only possible 
thing that man must retake his own true nature, which free and 
self-determining, instead being determined economic forces. 


Dean: That’s what Marx meant the “leap from the Kingdom 
Necessity into the Kingdom Freedom.” 


Yes. Yes, it’s just almost caricature theology. It’s 
doctrine Fall and Redemption historical dress. 


This not the Marx who became influential throughout the 
nineteenth century. This the Marx who didn’t publish that kind 
thing—or didn’t get much circulation. remember the first time read 
that document alienation; had look twice the title page 
make sure was Marx was reading. 


Macmurray: Yes, quite. Once when was making thorough study 
Marx, kept notebook which filled with quotations the kind that 
astonished me. read them over afterwards; wondered what they 
would useful for, and the only thing could think was sending 
them the Conservative headquarters for anti-Communist propaganda. 
There’s one one: “There form communism, which con- 
sists the expropriation the expropriator, the complete socialization 
private cetera, cetera. “This socialism has its 
roots greed and envy and the desire bring everything down 
dead-level. cannot possibly the end the process history be- 
cause the complete negation human personality.” 


Well, better salt that one away. 


Macmurray: Yes, have waiting for Communist audience. 
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No, meant Marx better salt away. might get his way 
later. 


Dean: think there’s much what Professor Macmurray has said. 
Someone has said that Marxism really kind Christian heresy, 
and was struck, the first time read Tawney’s Religion and the Rise 
Capitalism, the fact that his judgment Marx was the last the 
medieval Schoolmen. seems that you can argue that what Marx 
did was try change the drama redemption into scientific law 
but that it’s still really moral philosophy the guise science. 


Something like that. Perhaps there would more 
proper way putting it. the other hand, the very fact that did 
that, got the whole thing all wrong 


seems that you gentlemen, making Marx kind 
revised version heretical version Christian theology, are doing 
the sort thing object somebody did with Darwin—if 
someone said, for example: “If you read Darwin more closely—if you 
read the pre-voyage-of-the-Beagle material, find that he’s really 
working out teleological interpretation evolution.” I’m wondering 
whether this Marx you want present isn’t Marx that the man 
himself would like have forgotten. I’m wondering wasn’t with 
the Communist Manifesto that really hit his stride, and the job 
took thereafter wasn’t, speak, just hide that earlier kind 
thing much possible. terms which these ideological 
silhouettes are going put Marx this gallery ours? 


Well, should think depends whether you are thinking 
Marx have been thinking the others—as individuals who 


have this kind quite extraordinary significance and understanding 
politics. 


Yes. Yes, still am. 


that case, should say that though Marx then got 
busy his analysis capitalism, and though was his analysis capi- 
talism that became the effective thing the development most 
the left-wing political parties the continent, though never Eng- 
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land, Marx himself never thought that later work being funda- 
mental opposition what had thought earlier. Indeed, fail 


understand his analysis capitalism except terms the earlier 
social theory. 


think that’s true, too, because you mean the earlier social 
theory the general call for return community and the ethical emphasis 
notion Marxism Christian heresy—there something Marx 
that evokes the image moralist, moral philosopher, with some 
the overtones Old Testament prophet. 


think, the whole, agree, because think 
the thing that matters most Marx, well his successors, the 
fact that this not form idealism. The one thing that Marx 
absolutely against idealism any shape form. And against that, 
puts what calls “scientific analysis” “social criticism.” That 
should never forgotten. And that would hand-in-hand with say- 
ing that when you have understood Marx—the only way you can 
understand any man, being sympathetic you possibly can with 
the working out his thoughts—then, have got say, Marx just 
got fundamentally wrong the bottom. got wrong because 
identified religion—which, remember, quite late says the be- 
ginning all criticism—he got quite wrong thinking that the 
center religion was doctrine “pie the sky.” And ought 
have known, Jew, even Christian Jew, that that fit the 
Old Testament; that was right about religion, then the people 
who wrote the Old Testament, including the great prophets, didn’t 
know the first thing about religion. 


Dean: always struck, though, the essentially ethical and moral 
appeal Marx, this way: Many people who are interested Marx 
and are attracted Marxist doctrine have really never worked through 
the allegedly scientific basis his indictment capitalism given 
Capital. What really appeals them the moral insight and the moral 
fervor. But seems that while Marx scientist may often 
valid when he’s depicting what “is,” still can’t own mind 
from his depiction what any necessary conclusion about what 
“ought be.” that would say that he’s really moral philosopher 
disguised scientist not that would deny the validity many 
the charges that are spelled out his works matters fact. 
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Well, gentlemen 


One last comment, Alburey. seems me, think back over 
what said about these different philosophers, that they’re more 
closely related than might appear first glance. For example, appears 
that there’s clear line between Marx and Locke. Locke’s labor theory 
value was developed Marx. rejecting the doctrine property 
Locke, and yet, the same time, there Locke kind collective 
theory was never elaborated Locke. But had, 
think, some clues that Marx may have used. Also Rousseau, with 
his emphasis community, clearly related Marx. And seems 
me, finally, that Hobbes related Marx because his materialism 


and his great emphasis conflict, which Marx equates with class 
struggle. 


Macmurray: Yes. 


Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and Marx think that’s it. 
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DAY FROM ARTHUR CROSBEY’S JOURNAL 


August. Carmel-sur-mer. Late afternoon! 


Four, alas, almost five hours yet until know even whether shall 
see her tonight. But half hour ago and the sun still burned low across 
the clean sand. fatefully magnificent shark rolled the jade 
breaker and the animal cries children pierced the gentle roar the 
surf. But could bear the beach longer. flipped shut the pages 
the Severn, gathered the fragments private seaside world me, 
and fled rooms here this quiet back street Carmel, for her 
image has poisoned content. shall now, then, what have done, 
helplessly, since late this morning. shall relive, moment moment, 
the heady, disturbing events morning. Though often (and 
few hours!) rehearsed the stage mind, they have yet 
almost terrifying freshness for me. Meet set them down, fix them 
permanently (for future remorse, disgust, exhiliration?), confide them 
now these secret friends, these receptive leaves. Exorcism, self- 
torture, self-gratification—whatever be, brings nine o’clock 
and the reread these few lines, conscious already 
abandonment, vulnerability, and yet rejoice! 

But let base myself, first, old reality, setting down coolly and 
detail the pre-conditions narrative. Let delineate former 
habitation and manner life, for even these few hours has taken 
on, for me, some the quaintness and exoticism all things remote 
time place. record, with due humility, that have been generally 
regarded, the English Department, the College Liberal Arts, 
and even beyond these confines far our small academic world ex- 
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progress” Victorian poetry) and critical the Severn (the 
impact capitalism—ethos and myth—on the Victorian novel) have 
brought not entirely inconsiderable name 
century studies. note these facts remind myself, standing now 
strange and perilous ground, that literary studies have been life. 
quite aware, course, that certain colleagues have seen fop 
and ladies’ man, and true that dress and enjoy the 
company mature women. Though such gratifications are secondary, 
hold them adornments. The man who scornful the minor 
graces likely not very clear notion the major gratifications. 

for women, not rare thing for find them sensitivity 
and perceptiveness about literature and—yes—about life, even, which 
make the supposed insights and profundities some colleagues 
seem coarse and paltry groping. Such woman, for instance, grad- 
uate assistant—Ellen Fremedon. How often have seen the sudden 


perceiving some delicate, mysterious truth light that plain, severe 


face—seen those deceptively dull eyes suddenly flash and burn with the 
hidden beauty some forgotten lyric. such moments, Ellen’s sup- 
posed academic superiors are children her, their complicated re- 
searches, games intellectual tag. And vet have seen these same 
lumpen, after asking about the progress exchange 
supposedly subtle blinks their owlish eyes. they could hear, for just 
two minutes, say, Ellen and comparing notes their intellectual 
yet, impossibly yet undeniably, even Ellen begins 
pale for since this morning, this fateful morning. 

for being Carmel—I have learned the therapy solitude 
and strange faces. One comes literature with fresher sense the 
mysteries hopes probe when one, with calculation, becomes obliv- 
ious for time, when one faces the external chaos with rasa, 
when one leaves one’s studies and confronts, amid modest comforts, the 
motley, uninterpreted bewilderment life. brought myself Carmel, 
then, and have been renewing myself here through week brilliant 
August days. 

This morning (where had lurked till now?) strolled toward the 
beach, has been wont, the traditional summer attire the 
peninsula—Bermuda shorts, Mediterranean shirt, sandles, and dark 
glasses. beach towel over arm, the current number the Severn 
hand—these might have spoken any perceptive observer 
untroubled indecision about what course the day should take—study, 
the sun, perhaps both. Glancing chance the terrace the pastry 
shop, saw, sitting quite alone the only table not graced with several 
gabbling summer creatures, peculiarly compelling woman. 
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What nowadays cried beauty has little enough power touch 
me: too often vulgarly self-conscious exploitation rather obvi- 
ous sensual charms. But this lady see her now and pulses leap) 
had touch the everyday, the vulgar about her. She was all cool 
blue linen—a meticulously cut dress, boxy nothing jacket—and 
her skin glowed darkly against this coolness. There lived, particularly 
her face, roseate depths beneath the dark surface. What drew most 
all, and draws achingly memory still, were certain indefinable 
intimations spiritual richness yet untapped, latency the eyes 
especially, unconscious expectation the attitude the body, 
innocent ripeness for the unsuspected wealth and profundity 
experience. 

Study and sun, any rate, were forgotten. The ominous gap between 
life and literature was, that instant, closed: was Winterbourne, 
surmising upon thirtyish Daisy Miller amid the auspicious charms 
this American Vevay. turned immediately into the shop and, with 
anxious eye still the terrace, ordered roll and coffee. Bringing this 
second breakfast through the terrace door, made some decent show 
searching out empty table before strolling toward her. She was 
nibbling rich pastry and gazing rather absently the street. When 
inclined head ask might share her table, caught the glint 
wedding ring and anticipation was heightened. Though she was 
clearly not Daisy Miller entire, how often does one find that marriage 
takes woman out any essential circulation. How often have had 
reason thank even bad marriage for bringing some unrealized 
woman the maturing, enriching lessons sorrow and disappointment, 
the knowledge that the search for shared sensibilities cannot recognize 
the stultifying limits civil bond. 

Proximity had enriched the her person and sensed, her 
simple words assent, both delicacy and generosity. introduced my- 
she told that she was Lucy Lanson! For the moment, 
was quite speechless. extended the review hand toward her 
dumb show, finger the title the most recent Lucy Lanson piece, 
for had the place honor the buff cover. She read the question 
eyes, smiled, and nodded. 

was, indeed, shock. had never, course, tried picture this 
Lucy Lanson, whose revolutionary study the Victorians has already, 
its few months the stalls, set our usually placid late-nineteenth- 
century world quite thoroughly awhirl. But should have prophesied, 
before this morning, some sort anemic, predatory, jangling femme 
formidable, all intellect and tranquillizers—never, certainly, this lovely, 
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half-opened flower woman. Alas, blessed leaves, for peace, 
serenity 

“Your book was magnificent,” managed finally and quite inade- 
quately. fear that even stammered bit surprise and admira- 
tion. managed few paragraphs your Victorians here and 
there—I teach them the University. But your book—your critical 
pieces—they exist another realm. should intcnsely jealous 
such devoted admirer.” 

She smiled enchantingly, thanked most graciously and modestly 
for praise, and yet there was not, her voice and manner, quite 
the answering warmth should have liked elicit. Perhaps she had 
sensed the touch exaggeration praise, mere touch, perhaps 
pardonable enough view the glowing possibilities that crowded 
head. took the meeting great piece good fortune, and was 
willing push luck bit. never supposed could anything 
but stant admirer. searched the last program assiduously 
for your name, but not with any real hope finding it. Your percep- 
tions are several cuts too fresh for those dreary affairs.” 

The compliment was neatly enough turned, and yet, spoke, 
became uncomfortably aware that she was not really listening. She 
glanced away from once twice almost impatiently spoke. 
not, think, vain man, but know, least, that present- 
able, and confess being just bit nettled. 

“But expecting someone,” said and rose leave. 
must apologize for bothering you. Perhaps meet another time. 
should like very much talk with you.” 

The strategy worked beautifully. She reached out touch 
arm, delay me. Her embarrassment was wonderfully becom- 
ing. “I’m sorry, Mr. Crosbey.” swear now that she blushed, 
though how any blush could deepen the warmth that skin can- 
not fancy.) “Sit down, won’t you? Please do. It’s just that I’m ex- 
pecting husband. really love talk with you. I’m out 
touch. must plan having talk.” 

Was this sudden graciousness only apology, was there per- 
haps something more it? Best not question, told myself then 
(and now). Best consolidate your gain, whatever its nature. 
“We might meet for drinks after dinner tonight,” suggested, adding 
“the three us.” The husband is, course, unknown 
quantity, but she will know whether will fit not. hope sec- 
retly that does not make appearance, and yet exceedingly 
curious. 


She seemed, any rate, hesitate momentarily, and pressed 
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advantage, quickly naming one the quieter bars. there, 
any rate,” said. “About nine?” smiled, rising again. shall 
delighted you and Mr. Lanson will guests. it’s not pos- 
sible, disappointed, but And left, giving her chance 
refuse. 

walked toward the beach looked back, wanting really, 
suppose, glimpse that exquisite profile above the warm curve 
her arm and the cool blue the jacket, glimpse that might carry 
whether met again no. But her eyes were searching the side- 
walk once more, and when they finally fell and waved copy 
the Severn and smiled, her answering smile was disquieting. 
particle her loveliness had vanished (her attitude stamped 
brain) but the look her face hovered some misty region 
between warmth and vexation, and the puzzle that look has tor- 
mented me, tossed mercilessly until now. The beach held 
answers. Even this pitifully inadequate review the richness that 
inheres for those few moments has helped last meas- 
ure certainty. 

And that all. But more, frighteningly and exhilaratingly 
more, than had bargained for. Carmel had promised the brac- 
ing tonic renewal, not the tormenting angst rebirth. 


August. Midnight. route! 


calme! calme! Let all things done and order. 
The train rocks and sways heavily through the Salinas Valley. Let 
set events out now, dumb friends, mute comrades, they pre- 
sented themselves. Foreknowledge must not dull the smack each 
moment, for there meaning somewhere all this: find. 
Hush, then, all but the coldly observant eye, the objective ear, the 
mercifully nerveless scales rationality. The night’s beginning, 
least, can objective, dispassionate, swept lightly now and again 
with bracing surges falter the word comedy, though per- 
haps will seem comedy some future reader these pages, 
such there be. But for me, now and, suspect, for some time 
come, there can little comedy it. perhaps, but comedy 
demands aesthetic distance which not now capable. 

already have begun violate cold resolve. the event, 
then! 

When entered the Blue Lion this evening, precisely nine, 
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thought the best possible luck had come way, for Lucy was there 
already and she was alone. Her back was toward the door, and 
took moment locate her the dim, cool room. When saw, 
last, the close-cropped dark head that could only hers, she 
looked almost forlorn. stood the door momentarily and pon- 
dered the wealth and freshness perception that had burgeoned 
within that small, lost creature. wondered and doubted that any- 
thing her outer life her life with Lanson, whatever might 
could possibly touch that inner richness. reined racing 
thoughts sternly, however: must not precipitously dare think 
what her single presence augured for me. But savored the moment. 

approached her table slowly, enjoying first the delicate play 
her slim fingers with the frosted glass that already stood before her, 
then the receptiveness, the ripeness her profile. She was wearing, 
saw, the same unimpeachable blue linen, though had taken dusky 
shadows there the little bar. She wore over snug little jacket 
sweater, knit coarsely heavy white yarns. Completely unaware 
and undesigning, her innocence, her air openness had captivated 
anew. was almost tempted forget, for the evening, our Vic- 
torians, speak instead but knew not what! The muddled, 
glorious Victorians were yet our only tie. And, reminded my- 
self, pretexts, intentions, very life, were knit those 
splendid, curious dead artists that she and were explore together 
tonight. 

Such was fond fancy. But some small, tender part was 
coldly shattered when greeted her quietly. She looked up, smiling 
for moment only before shadow crossed her face. “Oh, it’s you, 
Mr. Crosbey.” despaired the delicate but unmistakable note 
disappointment her voice. knew once that not only was the 
husband expected, but also that anyone were not fit would 
Arthur Crosbey. 

But what sort dullard would keep Lucy Lanson waiting? 
Could possibly, asked myself, see her what saw every 
eloquent gesture, heard every inflection her voice, whose won- 
derfully innocent directness now captivated afresh, even she 
explained Andrew Lanson’s delay. expected, this point, pe- 
culiar blend callousness toward his wife (for quite unimagin- 
able), plus some unknown attraction which could render her not 
merely patient, but expectant. 

Lanson arrived very shortly after did fact, and curiosity 
has served fix the man’s features and manner sharply mind. 
stocky man, entering middle age, but (let justice done) there 
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was rude magnificence the monumental head, the ruddy face, 
the features that might have been cut rosy marble free and 
confident hand. His manner was hearty, aggressively masculine. The 
firm touch his foot the floor the dim room seemed 
then have turned Lucy into delighted, flustered school-girl, awk- 
ward and skittish, uncertain and lovely, softly beautiful moth, flut- 
tering foolishly about flame that could not match its own radiance. 
The change, however, was not altogether attractive—her age and 
what knew her intellect, her sensitivity, her perceptions—all 
these added, for me, something air affectation the whole 
performance. grieved that there should any the least breach 
the decorum her perfection. 

Lanson’s clothing, however, held some solace. wore sharply 
pressed blue summer suit and blue-polka-dot sport shirt with elon- 
gated collar tabs. was, fear, “outfit,” the sort thing one 
might, trapped strange barber shop, shudder over copy 
Esquire. rose, nevertheless, with smile, prepared introduced. 
Lanson, however, after giving cordial enough nod, was his 
wife’s side, his hand actually fondling her waist. stooped and 
murmured into her ear. think now that spoke the word mouse, 
though was sure the time that had misunderstood. 

shan’t dwell our conversational skirmishes for the evening, 
except recall myself one passage that beautifully summed 
the inadequacies Lanson that shall never, think, forget it. Here, 
side, sat this magnificent woman, lovely creature who had 
brought life whole half-century for group learned men and 
women who thought they had charted its virginities, explored its 
secret parts, mapped its every mystery for all eyes. And here, 
other side, sat her mate (what other word can use?), apparently 
successful businessman moderately large way, fellow 
taste, sensitivity, none but blithely coarse affection for the 
beautifully complex creature that shared his name and fortunes. Most 
ludicrous all, the conversation cannot forget ought amply 
demonstrate, actually had some considerable esteem for his own 
pitifully pretentious intellectual and artistic notions. 

came about when our talk game skill whose main object 
was that Lucy and should graciously return the gaucheries de- 
livered from Lanson’s side the net though they had been in- 
sights infinite grace and subtlety) turned prose style. The mo- 
ment the subject was raised, Lanson’s face broke into patronizing 
smile, his elbows came down with finality either side his rye 
and ginger ale, and launched into his exquisitely probing percep- 
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tions. had touched, seemed, something really close his 
heart. (He had had out recently with his advertising manager!) 
began expressing disgusted impatience with the “longwind- 
edness those boys. What Luce sees those guys,” 
admitted with modest candor, “beats me. Compare the best 
them,” suggested jovially, “with any good modern journalist. The 
old bastards just can’t touch Hemingway Liebling.” 

hoped that involuntary shiver this coupling was not vis- 
ible either them. could not, however, hold back protest 
some sort. “But your wife’s style began, then caught my- 
self short. Lucy Lanson’s style, put briefly, was the essence 
Ruskin and the early James subtly blended the vigor Hazlitt, 
the clarity Mill, and delicate, feminine sportiveness that was 
all her own. But she must know its graces, and why should under- 
line blindnesses Lanson that must already only too painfully 
clear and close her? No, no, thought. strategy (for such 
terms had begun think) magnificent graciousness, splen- 
did acceptance this creature. must speak and act though 
head were, figuratively, bowed certain mysterious charms Lan- 
son which only she had fathomed. triumph would three-fold— 
should seem kind toward Lanson, should infinitely trust- 
ing Lucy Lanson’s taste, and should, consequently (while seem- 
ing honor her inexplicable admiration for Lanson) almost inevi- 
tably subtle but inevitable contrast everything gross, shallow, 
crude that concretely exemplified. Leading questions then— 
that should game. Draw out the full stupidity, expose the ex- 
tent his possible banality with tact, politeness—with warmth even. 
had ridden roughshod over the most obvious beauty Victorian 
belles-lettres—prose style. Well and good. should lead him 
such trampling that neglected ground had seldom seen. “Your 
comparison bold one,” ventured, “but what the difference 
purpose between the Victorians and the moderns? And the difference 
the complexity and fragility ideas?” 

was, apparently, precisely what had wanted. Feeling em- 
barrassingly like sideman minstrel show, still almost gasped 
his performance. “Fragility! More like angels 
laughed tolerantly and turned with vast show condescending 
affection his wife. But the answering smile her face was not 
tolerant. was almost protective. Again was disturbed. 

Lanson turned and continued. “In book, Crosbey, 
honest twentieth-century narrative puts almost everything else 
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the shade. Narrative bound beat out every other kind prose. 
Know why?” 

paused with the wonderful question his face. What next? 
Try might, could never match him, realized, the elephan- 
tine line. summoned what hoped was look eagerness that 
proceed and moved inexorably on, like some great steam 
shovel cosmic compost pit. 

“She beats them all, Crosbey, because she moves. Sentence moves 
across the page, paragraph moves across and down the page, chap- 
ter moves across, down, and through the book. Always moving for- 
ward, always pushing. And this push, which got all prose, 
the secret narrative too. Events move forward, don’t they? 
And plots then. You see, Crosbey? That’s why narrative and 
prose make such team. That’s why narrative,” concluded tri- 
umphantly, “is tops prose. And that’s why you can take your 
Victorian fancy boys (some them queer three-dollar bills, 
know). I’ve read ’em all, Crosbey. I’ve read ’em please Luce. 
Oh, say there’s nothing them. But you can take them all,” 
announced magnanimously, “and leave with good, tight 
modern story. The Victorians are great for essays and on, but 
they’re not for me.” 

think have caught Lanson’s substance and tone only too well. 
was perfect his dreary kind. could only stare him through 
his peroration, but when finished ventured glance Lucy, 
expecting perhaps pain her face that might somehow soften. 
But she was smiling! she laughed, merciless.” 

was pure revenge, that remark. Revenge aggressive 
ness, pompous vacuity. The flame within must, now and again, 
flash through the habit conjugal kindness for its revenge. And 
yet, not understood, was not harmless revenge? Certainly the 
irony her remark was infinitely beyond him. could continue 
bluster, seem manage her, and she could continue her own 
magnificent studies and take her harmless, yet devastating revenge. 
was beneath the scorching her flame. 

But what was the tie then? was not, certainly, the realms 
intellect, taste, sensibility. There seemed only one other pos- 
sibility, and yet, glanced from one the other, from Lucy’s 
delicate, exquisitely wrought china Lanson’s coarse baked earth, 
thrust that gross thought from mind. Could be, for her, any- 
thing but daily torment? 

seemed then that must, only for moment, speak 
her alone—enunciate some protest, some offer help, friendship, 
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love even. But, such opportunity should arrive could 
forced, what delicacy must not summon up! must not, above all, 
carried into folly that loveliness, that fatal spice these des- 
perate anticipatory strategies. Still, allowed myself doubt the 
pompous, florid Lanson’s hold that loveliness could anything 
but tenuous. mused, even, what man taste, sensitivity, and 
understanding might the way bringing light the undis- 
covered continents Lucy that had, perforce, escaped Lanson’s 
clumsy touch. short, faced with the prospect doing, saying 
something—I knew not what—for Lucy, warmest previous ties 
with this woman and that, with Ellen Fremedon, for example, seemed 
me, tonight the Blue Lion, the most trivial sort toying. 

pen falters now, dear close-mouthed friends, and yet must move 
forward, coldly, with objectivity that chills and is, yet, salva- 
tion. So. then. 

these thoughts, the vision some poor, brief, private words 
with Lucy seethed within me, Lucy herself rose from our table. Lanson 
had been expounding some dreary tract the distasteful arcana his 
business me. When Lucy stood up, reached out, still talking dull, 
grey streak me, pulled her him without once glancing her, and 
publicly caressed her flank with one his great, gross hands. mourn 
record that her reaction was one flustered pleasure. She was 
silkily feline under this absent grossness (he was still talking) she 
had been under the impact his first rude fondling. The tie, the coarse 
tie was becoming disgustingly clear me, forced thus upon at- 
tention. One thing noted, and struggled distill from what hope 
could. Lanson originated the grossness, the physical vulgarity. Here 
was fragile handhold, and grasped eagerly—the hope un- 
spoken understanding with Lucy which might exist higher and 
richer planes than this pitiable attachment. doubt not, judging from his 
own clothes, that could have chosen hers she would wearing 
flowered décolleté sheath dresses and spike-heeled pumps. this 
thought, too, there was some small comfort—her total magnificence 
was untouched this crude interloper, this clown. 

Lanson’s moist grasp finally relaxed, though not without two 
three vulgar pats her rump, and allowed Lucy leave us. beck- 
oned waitress bring another round drinks. Lucy was gone 
for the moment, but could not get Lanson’s grossness out head. 
Ah, the disgust, the rage even, that struggled with. think that 
sublime intellect, that ripe being, that fragile instrument, subordinated 
this ape, this satyr, and yet fighting its way through the midden 
his mind, his grossness, magnificent, because unconscious, unrealized 
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expression the womanly potential her. The regard—but let 
candid, for these leaves broach secrets—the passion had came 
feel for Lucy could only exacerbate pity and disgust the compact 
she had blindly made with Lanson. must, now, have moment alone 
with her. must show her, somehow, the folly and degradation her 
position and offer her whatever means release amelioration she 
might willing accept from me. 

And Lanson, had read small part fierce wish, rose 
himself Lucy returned. muttered, according his nature, some- 
thing about having see man about dog, but was able ignore 
his exquisite wit. 

rose Lucy approached the table and took her cool hand. Words, 
phrases, incoherent protestations whirled within head. “Mrs. Lan- 
son,” said, have moments only together. must leave. Certain 
things tonight have moved brought pain that fear 
cannot bear silently. feel that must speak out, must make you 
understand, 

frisson alarm crossed the innocent composure that face. Very 
well, thought there cause enough for alarm. 

been upset something, Mr. Crosbey,” she said, with 
what dared hope was real concern. “Sit down, won’t you? Has 
Andy been ragging you about the 

“No, no.” dismissed any intellectual anxiety might supposed 
inflict with gesture, but continued stand. What must 
say this woman must said honestly, with dignity, without bland- 
ishments embellishments. “It you,” said, “that have caused 
leaned toward her, still holding that delicate hand which lay 
lightly, unaware own. “Lucy, you are brilliant woman. You 
are, even more, beautiful, sensitive woman. And your pact, whatever 
is, with your husband, has made lie that brilliance, has coarsened 
and degraded the rich loveliness you that demands realization.” 

She made move stop me, but must have out. Her annoy- 
ance, even, was magnificent. Her hand struggled escape, then lay 
helpless mine, stiff and motionless, captive bird. 

“Whatever hold Lanson has you, beg you that you move to- 
ward the woman you can and must be. have seen things you that 
are untouched, untapped. offer you this perception, this matching 
sensibilities, this vision what has been concealed. Whatever 
you could use, 

The intensity feelings had muddled and confused words 
that might have gone almost any extravagance. could give 
thought appearances. But her response, abrupt, chilling, final, cut 
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into the middle appeal and silenced me. was worse than anger, 
than indignation, and heard almost with disbelief. 

She was laughing, looking and laughing, her whole body 
shaking. “Oh Mr. Crosbey,” she managed finally, “you poor guy... 
you must forgive...sorry...but oh, you see...oh God, it’s too 
much.” Laughing, cruelly laughing still, she pulled face down to- 
ward her, patted the cheek, and kissed the other. have 
but the writers, your Victorians, they’re not like that, you 
know ...no, not like that all the same world, don’t you 
see?” And she babbled, always laughing. “But stay for an- 
other you will hurt...oh God... 
but must tell...” The poor, lost thing was hysterical. And yet even 
that frightening laughter captivated me, pulled her with cold and 
fearful bonds! 

left the table, the bar itself abruptly. forgot the check even, though 
the invitation had been mine. reached quarters, packed, and was 
route for the city within two hours. Human nature, matter what 
intimate knowledge, what profound love bolsters it, cannot long bear 
contempt. 

Ah, true and patient friends, this train now, which returns 
apartment, office, duties, beloved studies, this train seems 
rumble and rock through country profound depression. 
have fled the laughter self-destroyed woman, but why re- 
turn with gusto for that old life? own Sea Faith—an un- 
faltering faith the triumph literature over the struggle and flight 
human existence, faith contemporary James and ancient 
Sophocles—this sea was once, too, the full. Can (as seems 
here, now) have ebbed, perhaps beyond recall? For seem myself 
stand, solitary and ignorant, upon dry and desolate shore. cannot 
yet rid ears the sound Lucy Lanson’s cold laughter the 
completely irrational conviction that own life has been empty, un- 
fulfilled, and that and have been alone. 

One hope only gives its small solace. Perhaps, when have told her 
all this that tormented ego can bear divulge, perhaps Ellen 
Fremedon, with her probing intuitiveness, will trace some truth that 
have missed. Perhaps those clear eyes, that lucid face. perhaps... 
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Equitable Building. Portland, Oregon. 1948 
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Central Lutheran Church. Portland, Oregon. 1950 
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Proposed Baltimore Civic Center. association with Eduardo Catalano. 1957 


Proposed Boston Center. association with Walter Bogner, Carl Koch, 
Hugh Stubbins The Architects Collaborative. 1954 
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Bennington College Library. Bennington, Vermont. 
with Carl Koch Associates. 1959 
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Central Lutheran Church. Eugene, Oregon. 
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Beauty yet our greatest motivating ideal, and the search for our 
greatest source strength. plane flight, the great suspension 
bridges, high dam, network thoroughfares cutting the landscape, 
the shopping centers, the greenbelt these are new 
aspects beauty more significant, more convincing than the old 
styles could ever be, because they belong us, they are the symbols 
our achievements. They also show promise that mature may 
turn other aspects beauty equally fresh and equally 
that token architects, the common working variety, who must 
front-line men, facing frustration and compromise; we, who must 
understand, absorb and give visual form many the forces which 
make our world move, must not ashamed listen nor understand 
what lives around us, ever mindful that each one can give more 
creative way being part the great mass people, sharing 
their loves and enthusiasms, guiding them the realization their 
obscure ideals—not disdainful, temperamental stars—but men vision 
among men... 

—PIETRO BELLUSCHI 


From The Northwest Architecture Pietro Belluschi. 
Edited Stubblebine; Dodge Corporation 


PIETRO USCHI has the recognized 
every ultimate ability achieve the quality beauty 
his executed designs. today’s architecture, able realize 
this quality greatly remarkable. For, while ours time inventive, 
dramatic architecture, very often progressive building techniques 
and use materials, has produced few works like Belluschi’s which 
have subtle esthetic qualities. see few modern structures having fine- 
ness scale and proposition, elegant, graceful forms, restrained taste, 
and the kind vitality which insures increase beauty the 
building ages. 

Persons who really understand the peculiar nature architect’s 
work are not numerous. Architecture includes design the broadest 
sense—the design structures which satisfy practical functional re- 
quirements, and the same time involves the art designing details, 
well entire environments, which appeal the spirit. Everywhere 
along the line this complex profession today the architect finds 
traps set for him. The special nature architecture art form 
its need for the work and money many others order get 
realized. The architect must the beginning cope with the client, 
nearly always person group limited vision, not downright 
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irrational. must face the peculiarities the building industry, espe- 
cially the realities mediocre craftsmanship and inflated building costs. 
must then conceive his designs general climate indifference 
art values, knowing all the while that his building, more often than 
not, will constructed unsuitable setting, which the modern 
city usually characterized commercial shabbiness and aggressive 
vulgarity. 

great are these obstacles today, amazing that get any good 
architecture. When do, tribute some architect’s persistent 
idealism. After observing the discouragements and truly fantastic se- 
quence events—through the clients, the financing, the contractors, 
subcontractors, legal difficulties—which finally culminated one 

better jobs, can remember feeling that this beautiful 

building was, without exaggeration, miracle. Surely, thought, the 
client did not deserve this certainly could never understand 
the anguish undergone this work. 

Belluschi “distinguished description probably more 
intelligible the nineteenth century than ours. Today’s architect 
more likely have developed protective coloration which makes 
him practically indistinguishable from any other cog the building- 
industry mechanism. But Belluschi quite simply and naturally unique. 
the first place strikingly handsome man, with sense 
style manner and dress, yet simple and warm; one senses generous 
spirit here, and most all, abundance energy. have seen him 
instill vitality into the most depressing and unlikely human material. 
architect who deeply believes, and has always believed, the 
high calling his profession. Consequently little wonder that the 
presence Belluschi group architects seems lend dignity 
the group, perhaps giving them, only briefly, sense pride 
their own work. 

is, course, artist-architect (as distinguished from the 
economical, no-nonsense architect Whenever has been 
all feasible, has urged clients include sculpture and mural 
painting their projects. know that loves music above all else, but 
all the arts, especially painting, excite and fascinate him; man 
culture and restrained taste. undoubtedly this innate taste which 
most importantly characterizes his work. Very often his buildings are 
quite conventional construction. But his final choice color and 
materials, his adjustments proportion and detail—these give the 
result its unmistakable expression original quality. 

has always seemed that Belluschi’s Italian family back- 
ground, his early experiences the environment Italian cities, and 


his Italian architectural education explain great deal about his work. 
evident that among the contemporary architects producing ex- 
ceptional work Europe today, the Italians who seem able 
handle rich materials, get the best craftsmanship, express the most 
fertile and joyous inventiveness. But Belluschi began his work 
architect Oregon, and matured here. have with him the 
extraordinary combination Italian artistry working with Oregon 
materials, challenging Oregon building projects, time when 
the most exciting developments modern architecture were taking 
place certain focal points Europe and America. 

Belluschi’s brilliant Oregon work was quickly recognized im- 
portant the development this modern architecture. His early 
wooden houses, influenced Japanese roof lines and the simplicity 
and color Oregon barns, were widely published. These remain, in- 
cidentally, perhaps his most delightful and successful works. After 
twenty years, most them are aging well, more beautiful today than 
when first occupied, and this rare thing among the pioneer modern 
residences. These houses demonstrated his mastery the decorative 
uses Oregon woods: fir and hemlock but the same taste and esthetic 
judgment have led him build some the finest brick and stone 
walls America. preferred his Oregon work the rosy bricks 
made from Willamina clay, carefully selected for restrained variety, 
and supervised with great care the color and raking mortar joints. 
When some his jobs could afford marble granite, Belluschi com- 
bined these materials with bronze and glass create wonderful rich- 
ness effect. 

Belluschi’s architectural office Portland had experienced 
from the inside understood. From any business-ad- 
ministration point view, hardly any organization existed. Even 
the time when his large-scale jobs were most numerous, and some 
thirty forty designers, craftsmen and specification writers were em- 
ployed, the atmosphere was that small office. Where most architects 
under the pressure such work would have organized their offices 
into production departments and design sections, with responsibility 
given job captains and hierarchy partners, Belluschi refused 
recognize the need for such mechanization. kept his hand every- 
thing and often drove himself exhaustion result. The general 
feeling this office was good design was the thing, and 
the project could not slighted hurried the creative phase. 
was exciting place for young work 

Even when his office was enjoyed talking 
architecture with people who inte. especial sym- 


pathy for students and young graduates, and they were attracted 
him from all parts the country. Visiting architects, steady flow, 
were constant problem, and matter how painful the interruption, 
they were given “the tour” one the young designers the office. 
Editors architectural and “shelter” magazines, competing for the 
chance publishing new work, made further demands upon Belluschi’s 
energy. Larger and larger commissions came into the office, finally 
forcing relatively more compartmentalized organization. 

Certainly was his genuine interest young creative people, and 
continuing fascination theories about architecture—along with his 
naturally generous and outpouring habit living, which inclined 
Belluschi accept the leadership the School Architecture and 
Planning MIT. Taking this job required drastic change locale, 
but, opinion least, there has been apparent change his 
essential attitudes. 

His influence has been even more widely felt the past several years. 
consultant many projects, his taste and judgment are easily 
recognizable the executed results. has been considerably respon- 
ible for the success the Foreign Building Office, turn responsible 
for the American building program abroad, under which some the 
most exciting new architecture some the best American architects 
being accomplished. seems tireless traveler—supervising 
building projects, lecturing architectural schools, serving juries 
number huge new projects several eastern cities, usually associat- 
ing himself these jobs with other architects who collaborate the 
designs and whose offices execute the working documents. 

With all this activity, Belluschi seems have become more 
relaxed, simpler. obviously enjoying his rich life the utmost. 


—WALTER GORDON 
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Proposed YWCA. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


association with Skidmore, Owings 


Myers House. Seattle, 1941 


Kerr House. Gearhart, Oregon. 1941 
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Catholic Monastery and Church for Portsmouth Priory. Portsmouth, Rhode Island. 
association with Anderson, Beckwith Haible. 1959 
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Site Plan Potomac Plaza. Washington, 
association with Eduardo Catalano and Dixon. 1958 
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Grand Central City Building. New York City. association with 
The Architects Collaborative and with Emery Roth Sons. 
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JOHN SHERWOOD 


BURNS vs. COZZENS: THE DEFENSE 


“The Cozzens boom on, wrote John Lydenberg 
last December’s College English. One wonders whether the boom 
still on. Lydenberg’s proclamation brought some protests even the 
unsophisticated pages College English, and Wayne Burns’s recent 
the Northwest Review (Summer, 1958) might seem potent 
enough kill off any remaining enthusiasm. Perhaps the boom would 
have died itself, and controversy only keeps alive beyond its natural 
term; perhaps Cozzens really more deserving than hostile critics 
think, and the final effect Love Possessed will elevate him 
from the the level among novelists. But whatever the degree 
Cozzens’ deserts, ought, simply from respect for justice and our own 
critical principles, define more clearly what kind writer and 
the reasons for his failure success. probably better novelist 
than Burns makes him out certainly very different from the 
picture Burns draws him. 

Burns’s charge against Cozzens founded critical principle. The 
function art “not fortify but break through our conventional- 
ized dreams and images,” not “pretty and comforting” but 
shock hurt its honest vision reality the novelist only write 
artist and something smells, must say so.” Cozzens, the 
contrary, belongs the school Wouk and Wilson rationalizer 
suburban values, engaged comforting the middle classes show- 
ing that their prejudices were right after all, and carefully avoiding the 
“pain and resistance” good novel arouses its readers. answer 
this speech for the prosecution might take several forms. plausible 
defense Cozzens’ political and moral principles could made, assum- 
ing that these principles are what Lydenberg supposes them be, but 
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some risk would involved, for the politics Love Possessed are 
somewhat ambiguous, and critic who defended them would the 
position defending, not perhaps Faubusism, but something that 
someone else might think Faubusism (conservatives well liberals 
sometimes find themselves these tangles). Happily the political issue 
not really central; worse reactionaries than Cozzens (who prob- 
ably more than Eisenhower Republican) have made themselves 
acceptable the liberal intelligensia. 


Time that with this strange excuse 
Pardoned Kipling and his views, 
And will pardon Paul Claudel, 
Pardons him for writing well. 


One might defend Cozzens attacking Burns’s premises. true, for 
instance, that whoso would novelist must nonconformist—that 
disloyalty the writer’s virtue? And what our standard 
Was Milton dissident when rejected Charles, and 
conformist when followed Cromwell? Cozzens conforms the 
mores Doylestown, just the Millers and Ginsbergs conform the 
mores the Coexistence Bagel Shop. complex society such 
ours any lunatic can find social unit where his eccentricities are the 
norm, and every artist runs the risk accidentally conforming some 
group other. Cozzens, measured the standards the middle class, 
which belongs, possibly conventional, but measured the 
standards the literary world, which also belongs, dissi- 
dent. Suppose too that novelist had the ill luck content with 
life—that suddenly decided that his existence country lawyer, 
truth bum, grader themes was full and satisfying one. 
Would thereby disqualified from writing novels? But perhaps 
not necessary attack perhaps the trouble lies elsewhere, 
not the premises but the application. sense paradox 
say that, correctly interpreted, Love Possessed actually measures 
Burns’s standards good fiction. 

Good art honest the expense giving Cozzens agree- 
able the expense being dishonest—so the charge runs. would 
only perverse suggest that after all Cozzens does make the liberal 
feel “pain and resistance,” and that novel designed pain the middle 
classes (who apparently were born pained good fiction) might 
just the kind comfort the academic critic and confirm him his 
prejudices. Actually Lydenberg makes much the same point when 
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notes that the worst horrors modern fiction are quite unreal most 
us. Not being idiots ruined planters, not feel any threat 
our own security the sufferings the Compsons the 
what feel consequence Faulkner’s art the same kind 
generalized human sympathy, not painfully immediate kind, that 
feel for the characters Dickens Hardy. Far from unsettling, 
such works may comfort the ordinary reader allowing him feel 
superior the decadents that inhabit them. Cozzens another matter. 
writes world all know intimately, from which many 
have emerged and which still partly belong, the middle-class pro- 
fessional what says strikes pointedly and directly. 
were engaged telling how noble this world was, there would 
nothing painful about it; but this not really the case all. 

What Cozzens saying effect that the world Arthur Winner, 
the white, Nordic, Protestant, culture which 
such admirable specimen, sick beyond hope recovery, not yet 
visibly perished, but the point utter ruin. Arthur Winner least 
the point ruin, precipitated matter hours from position 
impregnable respectability state anxiety where disgrace and 
even jail are real possibilities. That his world dead indicated 
superfluous profusion signs and symbols. Noah’s exposure 
embezzler, Julius Penrose’s paralysis, Marjorie’s conversion, Helen’s 
suicide, Clarissa’s childlessness, Ann’s independence, the death one 
Winner son and the departure another, Reggie Shaw’s alcoholism, 
the fall the tree the country home, the decline the Union League 
Club, the illness the Negro butler and the determination the but- 
ler’s grandson become dentist, all point the imminent collapse 
the Brocton aristocracy, the old who had once been 
able claim position social elevation and can longer. Such 
emphatic announcement his doom could hardly comfort the 
middle-class Anglo-Saxon. Even less comforting are the reasons Coz- 
zens gives for the collapse. Arthur Winner’s world not brought down 
assaulting army Jews, Negroes, Catholics, and teen-agers (to 
name the classes Cozzens accused maligning) the end the 
novel these classes are still their the daughter obedient, 
the dentist-to-be does odd jobs, and Mr. Woolf accepts Noah Tuttle’s 
yea and nay were notarized oath. Winner and his world are 
betrayed what false within: Winner, because adulterer 
whose lapse will used Julius force him connive Noah’s 
embezzlement Winner’s class, because cannot live its extrava- 
gant pretensions superiority. What have here special kind 
aristocratic tragedy, the tragedy the leader who betrays those who 
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trusted and exalted him, the kind tragedy find Lord Jim, 
Nostromo, and Absalom, Absalom! (and Sutpen, like Winner, rep- 
resentative class). All the comfort that provincial readers can 
expect from the story the privilege thinking themselves tragic 
heroes, ruined not the utter depravity attributed them the 
Marxist, but natural human fallibility. 

examination few specific episodes will make the matter 
clearer. There the question racial prejudice. Mr. Woolf, the Jewish 
lawyer who has been blasted light Saint Paul, little this side 
Damascus” and become Episcopalian, object satire, but 
what the ground the satire? attacked for being Jew for 
not being Jew, for his heritage his repudiation it? More sig- 
nificant his place the narrative. Toward the beginning alienates 
seeming question Noah Tuttle’s honesty his sharp aggressive- 
ness suggests the old anti-Semitic stereotypes. The immediate sequel 
that Mr. Woolf humbles himself and accepts Noah’s and the 
final outcome that Noah proves have embezzled the funds under 
discussion, that the first offensive suspicions were entirely justified. 
What Cozzens may guilty faint lingering nostalgia for 
vanished age when the Anglo-Saxon could take precedence social and 
business life and relegate the immigrant, not the ghetto and the labor 
camp, but the pushcart and the tailor shop. This feeling, exists, 
not Cozzens’ but assume it, can measure the 
degree renunciation involved allowing Mr. Woolf moral victory 
over Noah the end. The book not assertion Nordic superior- 
ity, but confession that that superiority can longer asserted. 

episode that troubles Burns the affair Ralph and Joanie. 
interprets lesson young girls guard their chastity, and 
resents Winner’s superior attitude toward the pair. The moralism, 
really there, hardly crude; advise girl against allowing 
herself got with child irresponsible weakling surely sound 
advice, not mere Digest piety. for Winner, certainly 
behaves with godlike aloofness toward Ralph and good many other 
people. The real point here not, however, comforting one Winner’s 
assumption superiority possible only because his associates believe 
his superior wisdom and integrity. Wisdom and integrity doubt- 
less has, but company with weaknesses which the end threaten his 
whole position. Knowing what does, will never able lord 
over his subordinates with the same conviction again. Pride goeth 
before destruction. 

The matter Clarissa also causes confusion; the bedroom scenes 


may make think that are observing the same kind middle-aged 
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wishful thinking that produced the countess Across the River and 
into the Trees, but here elsewhere are dealing with the symbols 
insecurity. Take the scene where Winner’s daughter Ann 
accidentally intrudes his marital embraces. Next day, having 
forbid Ann from visiting questionable roadhouse, feels his position 
“very votary right” little impaired the exposure his 
sensuality. “All are just human,” Ann pointedly remarks. Liter- 
ally and figuratively, she has seen him naked his cloak respectability 
has been momentarily lost and will permanently lost the business 
the embezzlement gets abroad. 

Correctly read, Love Possessed should pain the middle classes 
much the most sadistic critic could deisre. best might give them 
kind catharsis and, first arousing and then shattering their 
dreams vanished world, help them accept the fact that dead 
and had die. The book probably not great novel, but, good 
bad, certainly fraud. rigorously honest its account 
the life depicts. When something smells, Cozzens says so. must 
rejected, should the proper grounds. 
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REITERATIONS 


Since Dr. Sherwood has introduced politics into the discussion, 
observing that Cozzens “probably more than Eisenhower Re- 
publican,” may perhaps excused for observing that his final defense 
Love Possessed sounds bit like President Eisenhower’s defense 
Sherman Adams: Cozzens’ book may not good but “rigor- 
ously honest,” and anyway like and will not reject except 
“proper grounds.” 

Actually Dr. Sherwood has from first last misunderstood and 
(quite unintentionally, sure) misrepresented own “grounds.” 
begin with was not and not the least interested 
political and moral they limit his artistic vision. 
Nor consider the critical verdicts the “liberal intelligentsia,” 
whoever they may be, any sense infallible. Auden’s “time” may par- 
don Kipling, Luce’s Time has pardoned Cozzens, but for one, 
remain unimpressed. 

for Dr. Sherwood’s observations what defines noncon- 
formity, am, many points, full agreement the frequenters the 
Coexistence Bagel Shop may more conformist than their conserva- 
tive counterparts. But the joke that Henry Miller has never been 
the place, and doubt that Ginsberg, who personal friend mine, 
takes its mores any more seriously than do. Dr. Sherwood seems un- 
able recognize that person may person, individual. him, 
apparently, the nonconformist necessarily neurotic who has found 
social unit where his eccentricities are the norm, and since there are 
many groups and many norms, nonconformity becomes difficult and 
confusing that member one nonconformist group may con- 
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sidered conventional the standards another group. sports cars 
become more common, for instance, Dr. Sherwood’s nonconformist, 
order meet the shifting norms, may have trade his foreign 
aluminum for rare piece Detroit iron. 

course there are such people, and some them are writers. More- 
over they are generally referred nonconformists—despite the 
fact that they are often more herd-like their groupiness than the 
“squares” they presume look down upon. But essay was not 
why did not use the word “nonconformity,” and why tried guard 
against ‘he misunderstanding Dr. Sherwood has fallen into—a mis- 
understanding fundamental that cannot possibly answer his ques- 
tion about standards. terms there can “standard non- 
conformity,” since the nonconformity speaking not matter 
perversity leading neurotic groupiness but rather matter in- 
dividual difference leading personal fulfillment. And can only 
say, with reference Milton’s political decision, that the question 
phrased bears relationship conception dissidence. 

Dr. Sherwood’s contented novelist relevant, however, and think 
quite interesting, well revealing, that the novelist question 
suppositional one. And suppositional, maintain, because 
such novelist (if “novelist” Dr. Sherwood means novel- 
ist”) has ever existed ever will. But suppose, accepting Dr. Sher- 
wood’s hypothesis, there were such novelist; and suppose were 
possible for this novelist decide “that his existence country 
lawyer, truth bum, grader themes was full and satisfying 
one.” (Understand not for moment consider this possible—ex- 
cept, perhaps, through shock treatment some form outright brain- 
washing.) “Would he,” Dr. Sherwood asks, “be disqualified from writ- 
ing novels?” which have not the slightest hesitation replying 
that most certainly would disqualified—not only from creative 
writing but from creative living. would, best, Arthur Win- 
ner, and Arthur Winners not write novels, least they not 
write good ones. 

Why this true, why, the positive side, the novelist must not only 
different but cherish his “difference,” have tried explain 
another essay (““The Genuine and the Counterfeit: Study Vic- 
torian and Modern Fiction,” College English, December, 1956), and 
space permitted should like apply earlier explanations the 
present discussion. But space does not permit. For not wish 
slight what seems the most crucial—and must say the most 
surprising— point Dr. Sherwood’s defense: that, correctly inter- 
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preted, Love Possessed actually measures up.to standards 
good fiction. 

way substantiating this statement, Dr. Sherwood first suggests 
that “after all Cozzens does make the liberal feel ‘pain and resistance,’ 
and that novel designed pain the middle classes might just 
the kind comfort the academic critic and confirm him his preju- 
Now, unless misread, this statement equates the liberal with 
the academic critic, then sets the liberal-academic critic, with his preju- 
dices, off against the middle classes, with their prejudices—on the 
assumption that novels are designed for groups, not individual readers 
with individual responses, and that consequently novel designed 
pain one group, attacking its prejudices, will please the other group 
pandering its prejudices. All which, contend, has little 
anything with good fiction: novel “designed” “pain” the 
middle classes, the sense Dr. Sherwood seems using “pain” 
(épater bourgeois), would more than fictional tract. In- 
deed the ultimate effect Dr. Sherwood’s assumption reduce all 
novelists rhetoricians, all novels melodramatic tracts, all readers 
bundles stock responses who can feel “pain” other than that 
engendered attacks upon appeals their prejudices. 

line with these assumptions, Dr. Sherwood very courteously but 
definitely implies that not individual critic but liberal-aca- 
demic, with the prejudices common group and class, and that, 
consequence, did feel “pain and did not, should 
have, because presumably all other liberal-academics did. 

This type-casting worthy Cozzens Dr. Sher- 
wood, contrast Cozzens, shoves into this melodramatic role 
gently and sympathetically that have complaint, save that 
does not fit any the other people know who might con- 
sidered liberal-academics. (And even did fit, what would this prove, 
beyond the fact that Cozzens’ rhetoric has elicited the correct stock 
responses?) the case own essay Dr. Sherwood has seemingly 
been misled use the word “prejudice.” Perhaps should not 
have used the word, perhaps should have qualified more carefully. 
any case intention was not play off Cozzens’ prejudices against 
those his liberal counterparts. Aesthetically one set prejudices 
can limiting another. No, intention was probe much 
deeper show that Cozzens is, not anti-liberal, but anti-human that 
lacks the compassion, and consequently the human understanding, 
which has characterized the work even those novelists—from Swift 
Céline—who have been most relentless their exposure human 
weakness. should therefore obvious that criticism cannot 
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react against seeing character use his power and prestige, the name 
reason and morality, work out his neuroses characters unable 
fight back, the way Arthur Winner, for example, works out 
Ralph Detweiler. 

cite this instance moral sadism (from among the many that 
could cited) because have already discussed essay, and 
because bears directly related point Dr. Sherwood’s defense. 
“To advise girl against allowing herself got with child 
irresponsible weakling,” argues, “is surely sound advice, not mere 
Reader’s Digest piety.” But this advice any more sound perceptive 
than that the late Dorothy Dix? Would not the advice the same 
the man the case were “irresponsible Does not the 
word this context, means simply that the man feels 
obligation marry the girl? not “irresponsible” therefore 
pseudo-psychological euphemism for “dishonorable”? What 
responsible the most inclusive context—except 
person who, for reasons not understand, either cannot will not 
live our notions The novelist who embodies his 
morality such epithets, characters who provoke such epithets, 
does considerable peril, particularly when, the present in- 
stance, understands little about his character that must, 
effort justify his character’s actions, fall back such observation 
this: that game afoot, discriminating indeed the man 
whom, the dark, all cats aren’t gray.” Due allowance being made 
Cozzens’ ponderousness, the observation itself worthy Jane 
Austen’s Mrs. Bennett—the crucial difference being, course, that 
Mrs. Bennett’s truistic moralizings are meant funny, whereas 
Arthur Winner here speaking, all seriousness, directly for Cozzens. 

Or, quoting Dr. Sherwood, the scene where Winner’s daugh- 
ter Ann accidentally intrudes his marital embraces. Next day, having 
forbid Ann from visiting questionable roadhouse, feels his posi- 
tion ‘votary right’ little impaired the exposure his sen- 
suality. are just human,’ Ann pointedly remarks.” The re- 
mark, agree, pointed, though not quite the way Dr. Sherwood 
suggests. Ann not saying: “You and Mom too.”? And 
not (as right”) feeling properly abashed because and 
Mom were doing it? not this the more specific meaning Dr. Sher- 
wood’s “His cloak respectability has been momen- 
tarily If, Dr. Sherwood’s words, are “here dealing with 
the symbols Winner’s insecurity,” the symbols, submit, serve 
purely soap-opera function. 
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The pain such scenes give “the middle classes” therefore exactly 
the kind pain the middle classes want feel—a pain that, con- 
trast Lawrence’s hurt, gives them the kind catharsis Irving 
Howe has described his “James Gould Cozzens: Novelist the 
Republic” (The New Republic, January 20, 1958). The moral the 
story, Howe indicates, contained Julius Penrose’s advice Win- 
“Boy, never try piss the wind. Principle must sometimes 
shelved. Let face the fact. this life cannot everything 
might like do, nor have for ourselves everything might like 
have.” The whole context the book, Howe points out, inexorably 
moves toward the meaning which this quotation makes explicit, “to 
reach the resolution tragedy without having travelled the painful 
road the tragic experience great economy... Yet may 
that there can tragic resolution without the preceding experi- 
ence. The idea limit—which the one thing Cozzens permits him- 
self celebrate—may mean nothing without the excess yearning 
break past consequence the novel not even what Dwight 
Macdonald (Commentary, January, 1958) has declared be—a 
novel resignation which “the highest reach enlightenment 
realize how awful the System and yet accept its own terms.” 
This description, Howe goes demonstrate, “confuses the impact 
which the book has upon readers with the meaning conveys them 
... For the audience that finds Love Possessed significant com- 
ment the condition and problems its life, novel resignation 
would painful, perhaps too painful. would have acknowledge 
that there something about which feel resigned, would have 
confront realities disappointment and unfulfillment. Love Pos- 
sessed, however, creates the effect resignation not preaching 
but implicitly denying that there any cause for it, not offering 
apology but providing absolution. That the way life goes and, man 
being what is, that the way must go—such the message which 
the novel brings the suburban reader who, amid the floating malaise 
his her life, hangs the pattern Arthur ‘responsi- 

This, believe, sums what “special” about the novel, 
considered special kind aristocratic tragedy.” Nor would 
estimate the novel measurably higher accepted Dr. Sherwood’s 
reading, since the “reasons Cozzens gives for the collapse Arthur 
Winner’s world reasons which Dr. Sherwood sets such 
great store—are the same reasons that Norman Vincent Peale and 
Donald Adams have been promulgating for years, and Cozzens’ novel- 
ization these reasons has sense transformed them. 
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Likewise ineffectual are Dr. Sherwood’s comparative arguments, 
since accept them they tend prove, not that Love Possessed 
genuine, but that Lord Jim, Nostromo, and Absalom, Absalom! are 
counterfeit—which course they are not. Dr. Sherwood has mistaken 
outward similarities theme, form, and technique for qualitative like- 
either that has lapsed into the state the “ordinary 
reader” describes earlier—the reader who feels only “generalized 
human sympathy” when reading the novels Dickens, Hardy, and 
Faulkner “Far from unsettling, such works may comfort the ordinary 
reader allowing him feel superior the decadents that inhabit 
them.” 

That serious fiction may read is, alas, all too true, and bears out 
contention (stated explicitly essay) that most present-day 
readers, instead rejecting serious fiction, self-defense emasculate 
it—the way John Lydenberg (on whom Dr. Sherwood leans for criti- 
cal support) emasculates his “Cozzens and the Critics.” “The 
extremes modern fiction,” Lydenberg declares, not represent 
real danger us. After all, Benjy idiot, and Quentin schizo- 
phrenic; living nightmare; the world 1984 has been totally 
transformed.” the basis these remarks should say that Lyden- 
berg and the readers represents are incapable responding any 
form serious art. Confronted with such readers and critics, what can 
the serious novelist except ignore them, hope that, some mir- 
acle, they can develop sense life that will permit them realize the 
connections between life and art? 
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SEED THE DRAGON 


Credulity hurtful; incredulity. 


Alive? and the surprise they give us: 

fleck ash air, nib 

sponge that leaps from under 

The thumb, when you rub 

It. must this 

That charmed the the wonder 


breath death, change the 
Changeless. the philosopher’s garden 
The mandrake’s cry drove 

Blood through the common 

Rose. mercury 

desk can dance the school boy nerve 


And leap capsule, like jumping 
death were life, then brass 
Were gold, time enough, 

And any ounce 

Might, with enough subliming, 
Multiply. ‘Above all, belief 


necessary. Disbelief brings failure.’ 
The good learn from the beautiful, 
Wisdom from hands 

worm-can feel 

Dragon and salamander 

Straining darkness alchemic bonds. 
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THE FIRST DAY SCHOOL 


Thirteen bubbles floated the milk. Their pearl transparent hemi- 
spheres gleamed like souvenirs the summer days just past, rich with 
blue reflections the sky and shadowy greens. John Hawkins jabbed 
the bubble closest him with his spoon, and disappeared without 
ripple. the white surface there was not even dimple mark where 
had been. 

“Stop tooling that oatmeal and eat it,” his mother said. She glanced 
meaningfully the clock the varnished cupboard. She nodded 
heavy, emphatic affirmation that now the clock was boss. Summer was 
over, when the gracious oncoming morning light and the stir early 
breezes promised that time was luxury. 

“Audrey’s not even down yet,” said. 

down.” 

“You think she’s taking longer dress because she wants look 
nice today 

“She likes look neat.” 

“What was thinking,” said slowly, “was that maybe she didn’t 
feel like going today. Didn’t feel exactly like it.” 

“Of course go.” 

meant she might not want until tomorrow, maybe. Until 
see what happens.” 

“Nothing’s going happen,” his mother said. 

know there isn’t. But what did?” Again John swirled the tip 
his spoon the milk. was like writing surface that would 
keep mark. 


“Eat and quiet. Audrey’s coming, let’s stop this here kind 
talk.” 
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heard the tap heels the stairs, and his sister came down into 
the kitchen. She looked fresh and cool her white dress. Her lids 
looked heavy. She must have slept all right—and for this John felt both 
envy and faint resentment. had not really slept since midnight. The 
heavy traffic town, the long wail horns somebody raced 
the highway holding the horn button down, and the restless mur- 
mur, like the sound celebration down the courthouse square, had 
kept him awake after that. Each time car had passed their house his 
breath had gone tight and sluggish. was better stay awake and 
ready, had told himself, than caught asleep. 

“Daddy gone?” Audrey asked softly she took her place across the 
table from her brother. 

“He’s been gone hour,” their mother answered. “You know what 
time has the mine.” 

“She means, did work today?” John said. His voice had 
risen impatiently. met his mother’s stout gaze staring contest, 
trying make her admit least some flicker expression that to- 
day was different from any other day. thought might down 
Reverend Specker’s,” John said. father and Vonnie’s and some 
the others are going there wait and see.” 

Maybe his mother smiled then. so, the smile was faint that 
could not sure. “You know your father isn’t much hand for wait- 
ing,” she said. “Eat. It’s quarter past eight.” 

spooned the warm oatmeal into his mouth heard the rain 
crow calling again from the trees beyond the railroad embankment. 
had heard since the first light came before dawn, and had thought, 
Maybe the bird knows it’s going rain, after all. hoped would. 
They come out the rain, had thought. Not many them, 
least. could wear raincoat. raincoat might help him feel more 
protected the walk school. would sort disguise, least. 

But since dawn the sun had lain across the green Kentucky trees and 
the roofs town like clean, hard fire. The sky was clear fresh- 
washed window glass. The rain crow was wrong about the weather. 
And still, John thought, its lamenting, repeated call must mean some- 
thing. 

His mother and Audrey were talking about the groceries she was 
bring when she came home from school lunch time. five-pound bag 

“Listen!” John said. Downtown the sound siren had begun. 
volley automobile horns broke around they meant drown 
out. “Listen them.” 

“It’s only the National Guard, expect,” his mother said calmly. 
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“They came early this morning, before light. And may some 
foolish kids honking them the way they would. Audrey, Henry 
have goodlooking roast, why then let go, and walk out 
Weaver’s this afternoon and get one there. wanted have some- 
thing little bit special for our dinner tonight.” 

thought she wasn’t asleep last night either. Someone 
had come stealthily the house bring his parents word about the 
National Guard. That meant they knew about the others who had come 
into town too. Maybe all through the night there had been swift pas- 
sage messengers through the neighborhood and whispering in- 
formation that his mother meant keep from him. Your folks told you, 
reflected bitterly, that nothing better than knowing. Knowing 
whatever there the world known. That was why you had 
one the thirteen kids out some nine hundred colored school 
age who were going today start classes Joseph Gilmore High 
instead Webster. Knowing and learning the truth were worth 
much, they said—and then they left the hooting rain crow tell 
you that things were worse than everybody had hoped. Something had 
gone wrong, bad enough wrong the National Guard had called 
out. 

“It’s eight twenty-five,” his mother said. “Did you get that snap 
sewed right, Audrey?” her experienced fingers examined the 
shoulder Audrey’s dress they lingered moment involuntary, 
sheltering caress. all arranged,” she told her children, “how 
walk down the Baptist Church and meet the others there. You know 
there’ll Reverend Chader, Reverend Smith, and Mr. Hall with 
you. may that the white ministers will with you, they may 
waiting school. don’t know. But now you sure, don’t you 
farther than the Baptist Church alone.” Carefuly she lifted her hand 
clear Audrey’s shoulder. John thought, Why doesn’t she hug her 
her arms that’s what she wants do? 

pushed away from the table and went out the front porch. 
The dazzling sunlight lay shadowless the street that swept down 
toward the Baptist Church the edge the colored section. The street 
seemed awfully long this morning, the way had looked when was 
little. chicken was clucking contentedly behind their neighbor’s house, 
feeling the warmth, settling itself into the sun-warmed dust. Lucky 
chicken. 

blinked the sun’s glare the concrete steps leading down from 
the porch. remembered something else from the time was little. 
Once had kicked Audrey’s doll buggy down these same steps. had 
done out meanness—for some silly reason had been mad her. 
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But soon the buggy had started bump, bump, bump, had under- 
stood how terrible was not able run after and stop it. had 
gathered speed all the way down, and when hit the sidewalk had 
spilled over. Audrey’s doll had smashed into sharp little pieces the 
sidewalk below. His mother had come out the house find him cry- 
ing harder than Audrey. you know that when something gets 
out your hands the Devil’s hands,” his mother had explained 
him. Did she expect him that was always the 
way things went smash when they got out hand? Again heard 
the siren and the hooting, mocking horns from the center town. Didn’t 
his mother think they could get out 

closed his eyes and seemed see something like doll buggy 
bump down long white steps like those Joseph Gilmore High, and 
seemed him that was not doll that was riding down 
smashed the sidewalk. 

made his mind then. would today, because had said 
would. Therefore had to. But wouldn’t unless Audrey stayed 
home. That was going his condition. His bargaining position 
looked perfect. would trade them one for one. 

His mother and Audrey came together onto the porch. His mother 
said, stars, forgot give you the money for the groceries.” She 
let the screen door bang she went swiftly back into the house. 

soon they were alone, took Audrey’s bare arm his hand 
and pinched hard. “You gotta stay home,” whispered. “Don’t you 
know there’s thousands people down there? Didn’t you hear them 
coming all night long? You slept, didn’t you? All right. You can hear 
them now. Tell her sick. She won’t expect you you’re 
sick. knock you down, smash you you don’t tell her that.” 
bared his teeth and twisted his nails into the skin her arm. them 
horns,” hissed. 

forced her halfway her knees with the strength his fear and 
rage. They swayed there, locked for minute. Her knee dropped the 
porch floor. She lowered her eyes. thought had won. 

But she was saying something and spite himself listened 
her almost whispered refusal. “Don’t you know anything? Don’t you 
know it’s harder for them than us? Don’t you know Daddy didn’t 
the mine this morning? They laid him off account us. They told 
him not come went school.” 

Uncertainly relaxed his grip. you know all that 

she said. Her eyes lit with sudden spark that seemed 
come from their absolute brown depths. “But don’t let all know 
the way you do. Her last word sunk low that could 
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not exactly hear it. But his ear missed it, his understanding caught it. 
knew she had said “coward.” 

let her get then. She was standing beside him, serene and prim 
when their mother came out the porch again. 

“Here, child,” their mother said Audrey, counting the dollar bills 
into her hand. “There’s six, and guess will all right you have 
some left you and Brother get yourselves cone lick the way 
home.” 

John was not looking his sister then. was already turning 
face the shadowless street, but heard the unmistakable poised amuse- 
ment her voice when she said, don’t you know little too 
old for 

“Yes, you are,” their mother said. “Seems had forgotten that.” 

They were too old take each other’s hand, either, they went 
down the steps their home and into the street. they turned the 
right, facing the sun, they heard the chattering tank’s tread the 
pavement the school. voice too distant understood bawled 
military command. There were horns again and crescendo boos. 

Behind them they heard their mother call something. was lost 
the general racket. 

“What John called back her. 

She had followed them out far the sidewalk, but not past the 
gate. they hesitated listen, she put her hands either side her 
mouth and called them the words she had used when she let 
them away from home. 

“Behave yourselves,” she said. 


KENNETH LOHF 
THE FOUNTAIN 


The fountain the square ignites the morning 
sun, cascading its molten diamonds 
into the listening pool, and startling 
the tensely-footed pigeons near 
the spray. Buoyant light and color 
numb the stones jealousy where 
they lay, dumbly, beneath the marble 
brim. The unmeasured spring witness 
what passing, what silent 
the midst things, but thrusting its breath 
before the sun, the single effort 
the waters confessed reward. 
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WAR LEAVE 


Mirror, bowl, and bed, 

And apples the window 
Reddening the twisted tree 
Above the beach; the tide 

ebb and sea-wash 

Gentle against the stones— 
the storm’s eye, 
sea town, secretly 

meet, and turn the white spread 
Down, and kiss, and sleep 

civil bliss upon sheet. 
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SKETCHES 
FOR 
BASQUE GALLERY 


Three men from the province Vizcaya Spain stepped the 
desk the Humboldt County clerk Winnemucca, Nevada, July 
1873, and applied for United States citizenship. Their names were 
José Erquiriaga, Juan Aldoniz and Diego Ferrara. more known 
them. They signed and vanished. But names like theirs were be- 
come, the next eighty-five years, part the sound the American 
West. These men were, far records show, the first Basques ever 
set foot Idaho, Oregon Nevada. 

About 7,500 Basques now make their homes these three states. 


probably not true, Basque legend has it, that Basque was the 
language Adam spoke with Eve Paradise. But the history the 
Basque language and the people who speak does, fact, back 
farther than historians can follow with any certainty. Since some time 
before the Roman conquests the Iberian peninsula, Basques have 
lived the area where the Bay Biscay meets the Pyrenees. one 
knows how long before, where they came from. The many theories 
include one that they are the remnants the ancient Etruscans. 

The Basques repelled the invasions the Romans and the Goths, 
retaining their independence and their language. They held their 
Batzar, primitive parliament, beneath tree Guernica. The docu- 
ment they called their Fueros, rights—in effect constitution—was 
formulated April 1526. granted enough freedom that John 
Adams, speaking 1794 defense the U.S. Constitution, buttressed 
his arguments referring the long Basque tradition liberty. 
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1833, that tradition came under heavy attack. The Spanish crown at- 
tempted subjugate the Basque provinces, and the Basques fought 
back. The fighting ended peace settlement which guaranteed 
preservation the Fueros. But 1839, the Spanish parliament voted 
deprive the Basques self-government. After years more fight- 
ing, the Basque provinces were finally incorporated into the Spanish 
state July 21, 1876. They have remained part until the 
present, except for brief interval during the Spanish Civil War. 

the Basques had thought that establishment the Spanish Re- 
public 1931 would mean immediate restoration their autonomy, 
they were mistaken. was not until after the Franco rebellion started 
that the provinces Guipuzcoa, Vizcaya and Alava were given inde- 
pendence. 

The independence did not last long. Today the four Spanish Basque 
provinces—the fourth Navarra—are integral part Franco’s 
Spain. 


There are old women Boise, Idaho, today who were kneeling 
church Guernica when Hitler gave the world its first look total 
war. Guernica, suburb the Basque capital Bilbao, was bombarded 
from the air for three and half hours April 26, 1937. When the 
bombardment was over, more than two thousand the town’s seven 
thousand inhabitants were dead. 

The Basques, the war against Franco, had navy four con- 
verted fishing vessels, which they used mine sweepers. They had 
one airplane, Curtiss pursuit, which had belonged Emperor Haile 
Selassie during the Abysinnian war. army 100,000 men, 
force thirty thousand remained when Bilbao capitulated. The rest 
were dead, wounded captured. 

Among the many refugees who left the Basque provinces Franco’s 
darkness closed was José Antonio Aguirre, first and last president 
the new Basque Republic. Aguirre dodged Franco’s guardias and 
gestapo route which led him, strangely, Berlin and 
then Scandinavia and America. became visiting professor 
Columbia University and wrote book, Escape Berlin. 

“We are good shepherds,” wrote Aguirre, “but make bad 

the United States, Basques were active Spanish war relief. The 
Basque delegation the United States shuttled across the continent 
between New York and Boise, briefly considered setting its head- 
quarters the Idaho capital. 
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young Basque Boise was recently asked how the region’s 
Basques feel today about the Spanish regime. 

“They don’t say much,” answered, “because many them have 
relatives back there. But they’d all cut Franco’s throat they could.” 


The emigration heralded Erquiriaga, Aldoniz and Ferrara was 
well under way the end the nineteenth century. reached its peak 
the years 1910 1919. The quota law 1924, which set immi- 
gration quota 252 per year for all Spain, diminished sharply. 
The best estimates are that there are now from twenty-five hundred 
three thousand Basques Idaho, about equal number Nevada, 
and somewhat fewer Oregon. Why have Basques come such num- 
bers this region? The glib answers, heard over and over, are that 
they the call that they came sheep-raising 
country because they are sheepherders. The Basque provinces, how- 
ever, have one hundred miles coastline, and their farthest interior 
reaches are only eighty miles inland. Most Basques the Intermountain 
area come from the coastal provinces and Vizcaya. Why 
then should they have migrated the deserts Nevada? The ques- 
tion probably cannot answered. Many Basques are known have 
gone California the waning years the Gold Rush, some them 
way South America. possible they followed the gold fields 
inland when later strikes were made Nevada and Idaho. 
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True, Basques raise sheep Spain, but small-scale operation. 
Their chief industries are fishing, farming and mining, that order. 
Many the Basques who drifted into the area 
had never tended herd sheep their lives; and those who had 
watched flock thirty forty sheep the Pyrenees, the vast herds 
and lonely distances the western range must have come shock 
indeed. They got jobs herding sheep because these jobs were available. 
They kept the jobs because they were good them. They stayed, and 
sent back Spain for their relatives, because they did well their 
work. The sheep industry was new one the West. Big 
like the Baker Livestock Company needed reliable—and cheap—sheep- 
herders. The Mexican-Indians whom they had been hiring often grew 
tired the long, lonely vigil the hills and took off for town, leaving 
the sheep roam will. the Basques must have seemed made 
order. Undoubtedly, the jobs had appeal for them, too. Many 
them knew English and would have had difficulty jobs which 
threw them into daily contact with the rough and ready westerners. 

Wages were usually not more than thirty dollars month, plus room 
and board. Many Basques worked for room and board alone first. 
Among them was John Archabal. Born Ispaster, Spain, 1874, 
Archabal came the United States the age twenty. Starting 
sheepherder, built up, the time was forty-seven, holdings 
eighty thousand sheep ranch Idaho and another Oregon. His 
sheep grazed five thousand acres land. Through all the years his 
fabulous success, Archabal said never have learned arithmetic 
beyond simple addition. his home 214 East Idaho Street Boise, 
would sit and add huge columns figures the edges the Sun- 
day paper. became sort king the Idaho Basque colony, 
leading figure the sheep industry and the founding father Boise’s 
big annual Sheepherders’ Ball. When died September, 1945, 
thousand mourners attended his funeral. 

This Horatio Alger hero from the Pyrenees was typical. The thrifty 
and industrious Basques have been called American writers the 
New Englanders Spain. Again and again, the ranchers who hired 
Basque sheepherders would eventually take one them into partner- 
ship sell out him. Fifteen years ago was estimated that Basques 
owned ninety per cent the sheep ranches the so-called Nampa 
Triangle southwestern Idaho, eastern Oregon and northern Nevada. 
Many the French Basques who settled California and Nevada also 
turned sheep for living. But today’s Basques are longer quite 
closely associated with the sheep industry. Their number includes 
bankers, politicians and policemen, court clerks and bellhops. 
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Domengio Aldecoa was stranger strange land. did not even 
know the language this desert country which had come. But 
wanted learn, each day Domengio went restaurant Moun- 
tain Home, Idaho, and listened. Each day, grew more puzzled. After 
about week this, friend took the young sheepherder aside and 
advised him his native Basque give up. This restaurant, the 
friend said, was Chinese. 

The language which Domengio spoke himself among the world’s 
most puzzling. 

Basques speak Basque. They speak the Basque provinces and 
the European-born still speak the United States. Most them 
know Spanish also and use their written language. (The constitu- 
tion Boise’s Basque-American society written English and 
Spanish, not Basque). Many second-generation Basques can speak the 
Basque language, but few are teaching their children. The Basque 
language described scholars relic the prehistory Spain, 
least ten thousand years old. bears little resemblance any other 
language, virtually none Spanish French. Wrote Scaliger during 
the Roman invasion the peninsula: say they understand each 
other, but don’t believe it.” 


The Basques wanted priest their own—a priest who spoke their 
gnarled tongue and had walked the cool, moist air their homeland. 
Bishop Glorieux the Diocese Boise wrote letter. 
reached slim, bespectacled priest And, 1911, Padre 
Bernardo Arregui made the same journey many Basques had made 
before him. His destination was Boise, the growing capital Idaho 
and, effect, the West’s Basques. 

Basques are Catholic. There appear exceptions this rule. 
They live area which other churches, notably that Jesus 
Christ the Latter-Day Saints, have been active proselytizing. But 
there Basque who has become Mormon, has escaped notice. 

The Basques Jordan Valley joined with the few Irish Catholics 
who lived there build church 1914. intervals, Padre Arregui 
would preach them. Boise’s Basques had built their own church 
earlier, 1911. was united with the large Catholic cathedral there 
1920. Today Basque priest, Father Eldosoro, preaches the 
Basque language every other Sunday the Boise church. Basque 
women, for the most part, attend services faithfully. And Basque men, 
for the most part, are content leave the churchgoing the women. 

Padre Arregui moved among his flock sheepherders the 
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brown hills Idaho, may well have found that for many these men 
the hills had themselves become outward and visible sign in- 
ward and spiritual grace. 


The gentleman from Blaine County rises the Idaho House Rep- 
resentatives chamber Boise announce meeting the Agriculture 

The senator from Malheur County, the Oregon Senate chamber 


Salem, marshals his arguments for more economy state govern- 
ment... 


These men, Representative Pete Cenarrusa, Carey, Idaho, sheep- 
man, and Senator Anthony Yturri, Ontario, Oregon lawyer, are 
among the few Basques who have entered politics this country. The 
majority Basques appear be, like Cenarrusa and Yturri, Republi- 
cans. means all are, however. When Adlai Stevenson came 
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speaking 1956, Democratic Basques Boise cooked meal 
chorizos and garbanzos (spiced sausages and chickpeas) and put 
program traditional dances. 

One reason for Republican preference among Basques, particularly 
the older ones, probably the Taylor Grazing Act. The act, New 
Deal measure, dealt the coup grace the sheepmen’s cherished open 
range requiring that rangeland grazed stock matched 
equal amount forage the home ranch. 

Basque attorney, Pete Leguineche Boise, was nominated for 
Congress the Democrats Idaho’s Second Congressional District 
1946. lost the general election but this, apparently, was the 
closest any Basque has come high political office this country. 


Juanita Uberuaga, like many Basque girls, was good dancer. With 
equal deftness, she could leap her way through the ancient perusalda 
glide across the floor fox trot. 
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few years ago Mrs. Juanita Uberuaga Aldrich (she married 
“American”, the Basques used say) had idea. 

“The kids kept asking would teach them,” she recalls. “And 
thought: don’t starting teaching these dances now, they’ll 
forgotten twenty years.” She rented hall and started teaching the 
traditional dances the Basque children Boise. They learned the live- 
jota, import into the Basque provinces from Spain way Na- 
the more strictly Basque and even livelier perusalda (for some 
reason, means “leek the complex aurrescu, compared some- 
times the Polish mazurka. 

Today, sixteen-year-old Boise girl, Diana Urresti—her father 
police captain, her sister Miss Boise 1959—has taken the same 
job. The dancing classes are part what must be, some respects, 
losing battle—the battle keep the inexorable work the meiting 
pot from effacing Basque culture. This process—what the sociologists 
call acculturation—has been slower among Basques than among most 
other immigrant groups. But has advanced with sure step nonethe- 
less. 

For years, Basques lived themselves. Jordan Valley, Oregon, 
Boise and other communities they formed enclavements Basque 
homes and boarding houses. late 1944, Basque woman Mc- 
Dermitt, Nevada, could say: have been America for forty years, 
living here with Basque neighbors all that time. meet one except 
Basques, have not learned English.” 

Now, however, the real and imaginary walls are down. Most Basque 
parents voice little objection the frequent marriages Basque 
sons and daughters non-Basques. The descendants Irquiriaga, 
Aldoniz and Ferrara live next door the Smith and Johnson families. 

When Boise Basques formed Basque-American organization, they 
listed one its aims “to encourage, foster and promote the Amer- 
icanization its members.” Young John Yturiola’s grandfather may 
have sweated back 1900 1901 build pelota court Boise 
Jordan Valley Winnemucca, but John plays handball the YMCA. 
Pelota, the traditional Basque game, dying out. Pelota played 
fronton, court, cement, stone brick. The has wall 
one side and one end. The game played between teams two. The 
ball little smaller than baseball. made wrapping twine 
around rubber core, then covering the twine with wet goatskin. The 
ball dries tight and hard. Traditionally, the player wears cesta, 
mitt. America, hardy Basques threw aside the cesta and took .the 
ball’s stinging impact their bare hands. Still later, they substituted 
hardwood bat. 
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Today the frontones are idle, torn down converted parking lots 
and garages. The last pelota game Jordan Valley believed have 
been played 1930; the last one Boise, exhibition game, 1939. 
There are probably few Basques, any, the area who could make 
ball. 

Pelota, like much else Basque civilization, has become another 
chapter the story the crumbling culture removed from its 
native Pyrenean soil and transplanted America’s western desert. 
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THE POSSESSED 


One can imagine light insisting through 

The slit window, slanting across the low 

Stone cell, setting common foot day 

wasted flaggs, can visualize the gray 

Straw tumbled stone, and mussed gray sheet 
Right where the corner shuns the staff light, 
And one can just make out the screaming nun— 
the wondering mind touches Loudon. 

1634 all Europe came 

see the nuns, rolled the demons, scream 
The dirty words, priests prayed for their souls— 
well-adjusted convent nice girls, 

poor deformed dwarf prioress, 

Ego and hunched divine distress. 

But the little nun was best. Seizing Christ 
Crucified from her wall, clenched her fist, 

She lay down her pallet, some saw, 
Threatening herself and screaming, moi,” 
lewd and holy love stretched her split will’s 
Private cross, for the sacrifice that heals. 

They stopped her, she doubtless knew they would. 
The devils left. She grew proper Bride 

Christ again doubt, keeping Christ’s house, 
Teaching children beads, fattening with use. 
Guilt, suspect, went with the devil, good 
Became its own just workaday reward, 

The woman, her habit, never guessed 

Her peace was sin, proud have been possessed. 
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STRANGERS AMID RUINS 


The Magic Barrel. Bernard Malamud. Farrar, Straus, Cudahy. 
$3.75. 


Although Bernard Malamud has been one our most scrupulous 
and rewarding prose writers for number years, never received 
wide, public recognition until the publication his second novel, The 
Assistant, 1957. Now that thirteen his best short stories have been 
collected The Magic Barrel, that recognition certainly secure. Even 
book dealers and daily reviewers know his name, and can think few 
more obvious seals approval. course, Malamud has not and likely 
will not ever get the hushed adulation Cozzens the daffy notoriety 
Kerouac because incapable boring his readers into admira- 
tion capturing them with sophomoric phoniness. owns 
both talent and discipline: properties that disqualify him from best 
sellership, easy contentment, and public office. Yet, his own sober, 
dedicated, and humane way has arrived. Since his arrival marks for 
all discerning readers the gain terse and unique sensibility manifest- 
ing itself exciting and authentic literary terms, deserves our fullest 
gratitude. 

every silver lining has its little cloud, however, certain con- 
ditions critical success beckon worry. is, for example, 
frequently compared Dostoevsky although his affinity style and 
structure Chekhov far greater. Dim fuddlers like Granville Hicks 
and Rogers champion him—enough dismay any artist. Herbert 
Gold and Leslie Fiedler laud him for his surrealistic use myth with- 
out noting the extent his removal from Tristan Tzara, André Breton, 
and all the Henry Millers, the fact that has employed symbolic 
literary patterns only twice—in The Natural and “The Lady the 
Lake.” both instances, the patterns have been derived from the Matter 
Britain and have been superimposed upon rather than indigenous 
the original materials. 

More importantly, what these and other critics who have addressed 
themselves his writing hold common insistence upon his value 
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Jewish writer. While true enough that Malamud preoccupied 
with the figure the Jew, equally true that see him only the 
portrayer single group the pleader special case limit the 
largeness his accomplishment. Alfred Kazin, free-associating the 
May, 1958, issue The Reporter, remarked the overeagerness “mi- 
nority” authors “be freed certain painful experiences through the 
ritualistic catharsis modern symbolism.” Aside from the clinical in- 
accuracy statement which confuses compulsion neurosis with cathar- 
sis, and doing completely misses the obsessional character 
vision, even more damaging that guesses about the 
writer’s life instead dealing with his work. Before critic delivers 
himself oracles author’s motives, had better examine his 
stories closely possible. The biographical problem why some- 
thing was said must wait accurate literary knowledge what 
was said. 

Now, the stories which make The Magic Barrel share and ex- 
plore archetypal pattern. Out world dispossessed strangers, 
two characters, often older person and younger man, meet. The 
scene stark and cheap and barren room rachitic 
tenement deserted city street under frozen powerlines run-down, 
beat-up grocery that smells like graveyard. The physical background, 
concentration camp the high, narrow barriers ghetto. Yet, once 
cosmic accidentalism has crossed these two lives, the characters are 
transfixed long and agonizing moment. The irrelevant, chance 
meeting becomes the necessary relationship. The impossible demand 
becomes the imperative debt. Rosen, the hopelessly ill salesman 
“Take Pity,” bound offer both life and hope the destitute widow 
Eva and her two children, Fega and Surale. “The Bill,” Willy 
Schlegel, janitor dusty and gray from the ash cans poverty and 
personal loss, visited with endless trial shame because his 
failure pay his bill eighty-three dollars and some cents the 
And Lieb, the baker one one Malamud’s finest lyrics despair, 
“The Loan,” finds that his tear-sweetened loaves bread have turned 
“charred corpses,” like many bodies the ovens Birkenau, 
when fails give old friend money for grave stone for his wife. 

The world which Bernard Malamud creates for bitched-up, 
zero-at-the-bone world. His characters are poor past beaten 
past defeat. They drag their weary heels along cracked pavements that 
lead from one hell another indeed, the misery and bleakness their 
surroundings and their journey are not only real themselves, but are 
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also the objective correlatives their spiritual dilemma. Other writers 
may advertise the surface decorum society where money signifies 
decency and where wives are more properly pals than lovers. But Mala- 
mud will have none this. old lies, hollow pretensions, in- 
flated oratory. Where Hemingway envisioned botched civilization, 
Malamud envisions civilization all, only ghostly ruins where dis- 
inherited strangers pass feverish night. 

This not nihilism. the contrary, Malamud’s search for value, 
and here belongs squarely the great line moral realists which 
stretches from Hawthorne Henry James, Stephen Crane, Scott 
Fitzgerald, and Hemingway himself. Hemingway’s was never 
much pure negation assertion the necessity for value system 
day where conventional morals and manners had perished. The ethic 
found for living when all else had gone pot was what Edmund 
Wilson has keenly termed “the principle sportsmanship.” Al- 
though Hemingway’s heroes must suffer because they have sharply 
defined code, they rise sort grandeur meeting betrayal and 
defeat their own terms. Malamud’s central characters also have 
ethic, but their struggle discover themselves well apply 
it. Hemingway’s heroes must “feel good.” Malamud’s must good. 

And the wrenching difficulty doing good when one sick 
aged poor—and sometimes all three—which furnishes Malamud’s 
characters with their spiritual crises. When Willy’s wife suggests that 
pay the Panessas, “The Bill,” replies with frightening despera- 
have got that can pay? With what? With the meat off 
bones? With the ashes eyes. With the piss mop the 
floors. With the cold lungs when sleep.” Nevertheless, Willy 
eventually recognizes the stringency his obligation “because after 
all what was credit but the fact that people were beings, and 
you were really human being you gave credit somebody else and 
gave credit you.” 

these stories, the characters are forever laboring under the burden 
debt. While the debt frequently literal one, always more than 
this. world permanent depression where the moral terrain un- 
charted, money becomes counter for the measurement good and 
evil. The tragedy Willy and Lieb, Fidelman “The Last 
Mohican” and Rosen Pity,” that they cannot discharge the 
debts that would guarantee their humanity. characters care 
compassionately, but when they are unwilling bear the consequences 
their caring they learn that the cost material salvation the 
expense spiritual damnation. Rosen tormented the apparition 
his failure even after death. Fidelman, lost the moral ghetto 
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triumphant but belated insight, must stand Susskind, his potential 
savior, flees through the streets eternity. 

Although human indebtedness, its circumstances and its complexity, 
basic Bernard artistic preoccupation, not all his 
characters are doomed. this capacity envisage resurrection 
well self-crucifixion, along with the rare ability love his characters 
who fail much those who succeed, that helps make the world 
The Magic Barrel (and The Assistant) compellingly immediate and 
significant. 

Summer’s Reading,” George Stoyonovich, ignorant neigh- 
borhood boy, able fulfill inner imperative attain knowledge 
and sense identity only after acknowledging his external obligation 
older man. Mourners,” old Kessler, once egg candler, 
and his landlord, Gruber, have sinned against the past and poisoned 
the present however, when they realize this and become mourners to- 
gether, they are visited moment fragrant and sunlit grace. 

“Angel Levine,” one the most central stories the Malamud 
canon, poses the problem faith and salvation with sharp brilliance. 
Manischevitz, tailor who has suffered excruciating losses, now faced 
with the impending death his wife, Fanny. Appears his flat 
Jewish Negro, Levine, who claims that probation “bona 
fide angel God not confused with the members any partic- 
ular sect, order, Manischevitz can believe, the 
condition Levine’s probation will satisfied and Fanny will 
spared. But herein lies the catch, for the tailor faith almost 
impossible. 

“So God sends angel, why black? Why not white that 
there are many 

His doubt grows when travels Harlem search Levine and 
finds the Negro dancing shabby cabaret. Fanny death’s door. 
Manischevitz visits synagogue, but though speaks God re- 
ceives reply. That afternoon troubled sleep envisions Levine 
preening tiny and fragile wings. The dream not surrealistic illumina- 
Freudian confirmation. Manischevitz interprets the dream 
more directly and accurately than most Malamud’s critics. “This 
means,” tells himself, possible could angel.” The 
dream thus brings light the belief which the tailor, beset reverses 
and common-sense logic, has hidden from himself. 

Once again seeks out Levine. This time wanders into crude 
synagogue where four Negroes skullcaps are pondering the riddle 
the soul immaterial substance. Although the Negroes are unable 
resolve the apparent dichotomy the theological axiom, they con- 
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clude with triumphant hallelujah faith. “Praise Lawd and utter 
loud His speechless name.” bugle till bust the sky.” 

Heartened, Manischevitz limps across the street, finds Levine the 
cabaret, and confesses him his faith. This declaration saves both the 
Negro and the tailor, for when Manischevitz gets home his wife has 
recovered and mopping the flat. wonderful thing, Fanny,” 
cries. “Believe me, there are Jews everywhere.” 

This, well any single line, conveys the essence Malamud’s 
vision and art. We, all us, live world loss, ghettos, and dark- 
ness. are all strangers, scapegoats, refugees. Yet, can 
realize this, can realize that owe still our human debt humanity 
others, that encroaching darkness may stayed little. The Jew 
atypical figure The Magic Barrel not because Malamud exclusively 
interested given religion race, but because the Jew for him, 
for all us, perduring symbol him who would preserve the spirit 
despite his own absolute loneliness and defeat. Every man minority 
group one. his insistence upon the universality such isolation, 
Malamud has given not only allegory our common predicament, 
but also clue our redemption. appreciate fully Bernard Ma- 
lamud’s contribution contemporary letters must understand that 
the body his work forms covenant grace. must understand, 
like Manischevitz, that although salvation may assume strange shapes 
unlikely places, simple and yet splendid our deepest and 
most abiding impulse—as love itself. 

—ARTHUR FOFF 


TALENT BUT NOT GENIUS 


The Fine and the Wicked: The Life and Times Ouida. Monica 
Stirling. Coward-McCann. $4.00. 


Among the mute, inglorious, and almost forgotten novelists the 
Victorian era, name persists the memory purveyor 
trash. Which her once enormously popular works have read? 
With what can associate her somehow oriental-sounding mononym 
(really her infant way pronouncing Louise), except perhaps the 
sentimental Dog Flanders and the flamboyant Under Two Flags? 
One may wonder why has been necessary disturb her memory with 
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another biography which offers new materials and very 
different conception Ouida from those already available three 
earlier biographies and numerous articles and chapters. 

Despite its bifurcated title Monica Stirling’s The Fine and the Wicked 
justifies its existence putting its subject larger setting. Following 
Yvonne French’s Study Ostentation (1938) and Eileen 
Bigland’s Ouida, the Passionate Victorian (1951), which exploited her 
personality, and Elizabeth Lee’s more satisfactory Ouida, Memoir 
(1914) which used the testimony Ouida’s surviving relatives and 
friends well diaries and letters and attempted estimate 
Ouida writer and critic, Miss Stirling improves upon these, think, 
presenting Ouida truer perspective significant phenomenon 
her time without emotional bias, but with understanding and sym- 
pathy. All four these biographers, loyal their sex, plead that Ouida, 
despite her glaring faults, was genius and had claims greatness 
the score her influence such writers Henry James, John Gals- 
worthy, and Lawrence—an influence not easy demonstrate, and 
attempt made demonstrate it. Her greatness writer wants 
demonstration, too, considering even her best novels and stories, but 
Miss Stirling does show that these have important interest rela- 
tion her life and time. 

the dramatic and pathetic record Ouida’s life set against 
panorama the social world which she moved that forms the chief 
interest the book. With all her success, she was disappointed and 
unhappy woman. The only, and precocious, child English mother 
and French father, she lacked father most the time, for Louis 
Ramé had the habit departing mysteriously for secret business 
France, returning without warning and departing again mysteri- 
ously, like the Cheshire Cat, leaving only his smile 2nd his memory. 
When Maria Louise was twenty-four (1863) departed for good, 
never heard again his wife and daughter, and Miss Stirling 
agrees with them that must have been fatally involved with Louis 
Napoleon and the Carbonarists, though records can found 
prove it. any rate, the family had supported, and the dis- 
appearing Louis Ramé could not this, did stimulate and external- 
ize his daughter’s powerful imagination, that instead brooding 
about her fatherless self she wove colorful fantasies bring him back 
her. When, the age eighteen (1857), restless and ambitious, she 
took her mother and grandmother from Bury St. Edmunds London, 
needed less than two years before she was publishing everything she 
wrote and supporting the three them handsome style. 

But Ouida missed her father, and she was miss husband. Four- 
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teen years lavish parties London attracted soldiers, explorers, 
diplomats, and sportsmen her dinner table, but serious suitors. 
Vivacious but plain-looking, her mind quick but perhaps over-curious, 
strong will and odd character, Ouida attracted diverse admirers 
her literary success, and there little doubt that she pumped them 
for information use her next novel. Restless again 1871, and 
drawn her interest the Italian struggle for independence, she left 
England with her mother spend nearly the rest her life Italy. 
Here she suffered prolonged and ultimately tragic love affair that 
left her lonelier and more eccentric than ever. The handsome Marchése 
Lotteria Lotharingo della Stufa might have stepped out one her 
novels. Drawn Ouida something more than her success, was, 
nevertheless, pre-empted cleverer woman who, though married 
and living with her husband Florence, refused relinquish her lover 
this mongrel scribbler. For ten years Ouida fought losing battle 
wrest him from the illegal clutches Mrs. Ross, the former Janet Duff 
Gordon whom George Meredith had fallen love with when she was 
nineteen and had made the heroine his Evan Harrington. The battle 
became both major subject Florentine gossip and (thinly veiled) 
the plot her novel, Friendship (1878), which marked advance 
her writing did not advance her suit. There much that pathetic 
her persistent belief that Mrs. Ross held della Stufa thrall and that 
loved her and would eventually propose. When she had finally 
admit defeat, she continued with unflagging energy write, care for 
her mother and her many dogs, and applied her keen intelligence 
political and social reforms. Later, various times, other men revived 
her longings for love, only frustrate them: Mario, celebrated Italian 
singer, Robert Lytton and she had some steadfast 
friends like Lady Paget and Baron von Tauchnitz. della Stufa never 
married, and died 1890. Lytton died 1891, her mother 1893, 
and von Tauchnitz 1894. But she continued write vigorously and 
successfully until the turn the century, when her health began fail. 
1908, she died pneumonia, desolate old lady who had had more 
satisfaction writing than living. 

One claim literary greatness Ouida may have: the first installment 
her first novel appeared that annus mirabilis 1859 which saw also 
the publication the Origin Species, Tale Two Cities, the 
Rubaiyat, Adam Bede, the Ordeal Richard Feverel, Liberty, 
Idylls the King, and The Bertrams. Dashwood’s Drag, then, 
had good company, but took with other company altogether, with 
Dion Boucicault’s Colleen Brawn and with that classic and prototype 
bootstrap literature, Samuel Smiles’ Se/f-Help (both belonging 
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1859 also), with Charlotte Yonge’s Heir Redclyffe (1853), Whyte- 
Melville’s Digby Grand (1853), Mrs. Henry Wood’s East Lynne 
(1861), and Mary Elizabeth Braddon’s Lady Audley's Secret (1862). 
Weare reminded Miss Stirling’s book the inherent and historical 
interest the many lesser writers the Victorian period who are for- 
gotten and ignored today. The novels LeFanu, Lawrence, 
Rhoda Broughton, Dinah Mulock, Wilkie Collins, and, later, Marie 
Corelli, Hall Caine, and Rider Haggard, constitute literary phe- 
nomenon— enormous body popular fiction produced indus- 
trious but undedicated writers, dispensed periodicals monthly 
installments lending libraries like Mudie’s cheap yellowback 
editions, and read thousands eager for sentiment and excitement. 
Wilkie Collins’ famous formula, “Make weep, make laugh, 
make ’em served for most it. Ouida used it. She drew the 
Silver Fork fiction Mrs. Gore and tor her novels 
high life, the sporting novels Egan and Surtees for her Strathmore 
and Under Two Flags. While Meredith, James, and Hardy were pain- 
fully remolding and redirecting the novel, she wrote forty-six books 
forty years which left the novel unchanged. Yet for all this, she was 
reformer, and she thought herself artist. 

The early novels were meant nothing more than entertainment. 
With extraordinary facility she satisfied well-established interests 
adventure, warfare, intrigue, foreign travel, and fashionable society, 
without ever having had first-hand experience any these. ignor- 
ing England’s political and industrial worries she provided welcome 
escape from them. the principle that nothing succeeds like excess 
she exaggerated and over-romanticized all she touched. Her landscape 
descriptions were gorgeous (owing much Ruskin), her narrative 
swift and colorful, her heroes and heroines dashing and courageous be- 
yond belief, witty, too, the face death. These excesses were dis- 
tinctive that Strathmore (1865) won the honor being parodied 
Punch Burnand. Chandos, Tricotrin, and Folle-Farine were 
‘naughty’ that ministers’ daughters hid them under their pillows. Her 
descriptions desert warfare Under Two Flags thrilled even experi- 
enced officers Her Majesty’s brigades. Italy, however, and espe- 
cially after her unhappy affair with della Stufa, she turned vigorous 
social criticism Village Commune (1881) and Maremma 
(1812), and the notorious Friendship (1878) and Moths (1880) at- 
tacked the hypocrisy the same society circles among which she had 
moved stranger. The gay novels naughtiness and adventure gave 
way exposures social and human evil. Even when other subjects 
interested her, like rural Italy Don Guesaldo (1886), the vulgarity 
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American millionaires The Massarenes (1897), stories for 
children Bimbi (1882) and Dog Flanders (1872), there was 
strong criticism fashionable life and individuals who were cor- 
rupting it. 

Yet Ouida’s indictment only partial. For one thing, there were still 
some persons who like the heroines Princess Naxiprene (1884) and 
Wanda (1883) preserved the older aristocratic virtues and beauty. For 
another, even with its corruption the beau monde continued fascinate 
her. She could not leave off writing about and seeking its acceptance 
even while she condemned it. She was, certainly, the last spokesman for 
society which rejected her. was impossible for her either damn 
completely diagnose objectively. Seeing its faults clearly, able 
recreate them with brilliance and with (to use favorite word 
hers) brio, she still could not trace their causes devise their cure. 
The larger aspects her age were beyond ken which was limited 
her own present, her immediate surroundings, and certain realms 
gold. She seems have had religion, and drew her men and women 
without reference maker larger destiny. 

When all limitations have been counted, however, think 
must find her novels not only interesting but also profitable reading 
today. Miss Stirling amply shows, they portray brilliantly that 
society which she did not belong. They are, moreover, eminently 
readable even their worst. The vigor and animation her style, the 
dramatic goodness and badness her characters, and the sustained pace 
her plots, keep one turning the pages eagerly. Chesterton in- 
sisted that “though impossible not smile equally 
impossible not read her.” Often trite, sometimes wittily epigram- 
matic, full set-piece descriptions, feminine bursts pity and indig- 
nation, miscellaneous information (not always accurate), apostro- 
phes beauty, ostentatious foreign phrases, but always unique 
vitality which communicates itself the reader, her reward the 
critic art well the social historian. For there delight and 
lesson learned from second-rate art which cannot had from the 
acknowledged masterpieces. the thrill the near-miss. Why 
masterpiece There should our colleges and universities 
course called the Survey Minor Literature wean away from 
exclusive devotion the usual classics, set forth the neglected values 
the second-best. not say the third-best. There too much that. 
But the really second-best rare, and Ouida, with her extraordinary 
skill narrative and portraiture, her vivacity and social awareness, 
combined with her frequent lapses taste, her lack wisdom and in- 
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sight into life and human character, belongs that class writers who 
have written well but not well enough, who have satisfied the tastes 
their own age but not those posterity. The question her books pose 
how, with her undeniable inventiveness, and skill, she 
could have done well she did, and not better what she lacked that 
Jane Austen, George Eliot, Virginia Woolf, had. There total 
answer although there are course many partial ones. are re- 
minded the mysterious burden genius and the near-heroic stature 
some lesser writers who were, like Ouida, just unhappy without it. 


—CARLISLE MOORE 


NOSE THE COLD PLATE GLASS 


Parktilden Village. George Elliott. Beacon Press. $3.50. 


any sort love, even poetry, matter what beautiful- 
true perfection gets to, forgets its peril the nuzzling, butting, 
pie-eyed clay which the foot its ladder had better secured.” 


“In other words, experience reading this poem not just 
esthetic; not the least the reasons like that has shown 
truth about something that matters.” 


—George Elliott 


the residual effect fiction any test its staying power, then 
George Elliott speaks us. His stories have been attracting atten- 
tion for some time now. They leave their deposit, their unsettling 
images. But Mr. Elliott’s stories are unsettling another way. Gen- 
erally, they divide into what—for the lack better shall call 
his fables and his reports. Mr. Elliott’s fables almost always point 
telling moral, convincingly dramatized, but his reports the social 
scene fall strangely flat. Given whacky situation, rueful tone, and 
serious moral point, Mr. Elliott impressive. 

one his earliest stories, flier, forced down somewhere 
Africa, taken strange tribe which initiates him into 
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highly complicated system counting. The number-counting rituals 
Faq’ become analogues for the life pure reason, its own way 
perfect, since the initiates must learn eschew all distraction make 
the end, like William James Chautauqua, the flier finds 
perfection boring: suffering bad, the lack suffering 
much worse.” Life without suffering becomes insufferable. re- 
turns his own world. The tale has moral bite it, reminiscent 
Hesse’s Magister Ludi, and introduces the world which Mr. 
Elliott has developed the past few years: the fragile communion 
through common surrender Gregorian chants “Brother Quintil- 
lian and Dick the the gently ironic love the slave girl 
the fantasy, “Sandra” the vulgar conversion the fund-raiser “The 
Beatification BobbySu.” their chilly intellectual rigor, Mr. El- 
liott’s priests are always memorable. Their strange scrupulosity endows 
them with the imaginative power the fabulist. Their very unearthli- 
ness makes them earthy. 

But the moment Mr. Elliott closes the contemporary scene, 
sexual passion even—the moment reports—he seems less than 
successful. His stories dealing with aging liberal lady whose children 
gradually abandon her, with cult religious fanatics, combining 
the powers McCarthy and Billy Graham, with group intel- 
lectuals defense plant caught the web security clearances— 
these fail measure up, if, when gets too near his material, some 
emotive glare confounds his powers invention. Since Mr. Elliott 
genuinely interested the vital and problematic areas our experi- 
ence, which many his contemporaries are perfectly happy dodge, 
these distinctions are useful, think, showing where succeeds. 

Parktilden his first novel, Mr. Elliott the center 
familiar contemporary scene. Peter Hazen, young sociology professor 
Berkeley, falls love with the teenage daughter former friend 
who now married Jefferson Devereux, brilliant, bearded mathe- 
matician. the basis his researches, Hazen has created successful 
comic strip named “Stoodley,” which earns him $10,000 year, con- 
venient supplement his faculty salary. Jacqueline, the teenager, 
equally talented musician and hot-rodder. Presumably, she caught 
the conflict between sensibility the one hand and vitality the 
other, between the rival worlds classical clarinet and souped-up Ford. 
Beginning with decision make sociological study hot-rods (he 
has already achieved some success with his doctoral dissertation 
comic books), Hazen develops passion for the girl which leads in- 
evitably seduction. the complications which follow, Hazen allows 
himself seduce the mother well. Eleanor, the mother, permits the 
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transgression because Jefferson, her cold intellectual husband, has 
stopped desiring her sexually. the time Hazen decides marry 
Jackie, already too late. When the girl discovers Hazen’s liaison 
with her mother, she goes off “run chicken,” smashes three her 
fingers and her musical career well. The denouement becomes Mr. 
Elliott’s coda irresponsibility. Hazen’s culpability clear. But 
are not surprised discover that the adults, including Jefferson, are 
equally guilty. Eleanor, the first accept their collective sin, is, 
course, the first saved. all love her,” she tells her husband 
the end, “and none did the right thing.” All this takes place 
one the fourteen towers the title village, glass and slab-concrete 
housing project, coldly functional, expensively cheerless. 

Now the maddening thing about the book that, one sense, the 
publisher’s blurb right. Mr. Elliott’s imagination teems “with figures 
speech which illuminate, caricature, sidelight, merely amuse 
through sudden insight reader could hardly contest the effective- 
ness the editors’ several examples: “Her voice was scaling the 
slopes indignation.” “She knew his arguing would immaculate 
onion layer upon layer perfect and that her reward for peeling 
would tears; yet she started on.” The description the 
tower itself, Hazen’s boat Buick, typical day’s news, television 
panel discussing have biting edge 
them, serving not only expose the barren efficiency our world, 
but—and the effect crucial—of the central nullity the characters 
well. remember that Mr. Elliott poet, too, and admire 
him for the precision and wit his language. But these passages repre- 
sent detached moments only. Precisely because Mr. Elliott’s people 
lack sustenance, there little link his best moments the dense 
fabric novel. 

Characteristically, Mr. Elliott most striking when not han- 
dling the novel’s central conflicts. offbeat Countess who practices 
astrology has almost more dimension than any one our major quartet 
characters. musical soirée, evening’s game intellectual 
chess between Jefferson and Brother Quintillian St. Anselm’s (bor- 
rowed from Mr. Elliott’s story because irresistible, and justly so) 
scenes are invariably impressive. the other hand, the scenes 
direct passion are often embarrassing. found myself more inter- 
ested the book’s few hints about the world Stoodley, the cartoon 
character, his world pot bellies, long noses and bristly hair, than 
was any Hazen’s vagaries. When Mr. Elliott suggestive, in- 
volves me. When direct, listless. That why, suspect, 
many his best clues are never picked up. 
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are told, for example, that Hazen courts Jackie’s gang, partly 
out fascination, partly out love for her, partly gather material. 
When learns that stringent code running chicken, thank- 
ful that will never put the test because some nerve pride, 
thinks, will surely prevent him from “turning.” Yet, there nothing 
Hazen’s character indicate that fatal courage one his traits, 
and since never put the test, never find out. Nor have 
reason believe that his congratulatory sense relief self-deception. 
Did Mr. Elliott back away from his obligatory scene because knew 
could not handle it? His sketchy portrait the gang suggests that 
did know. Nor sure that Mr. Elliott has mastered the patois 
and insights the wild ones. Like Hazen, remains shut out from 
their world. 

Like Hawthorne, much better handling the consequences 
sinful act than the act itself. All Mr. Elliott’s virtues—the knack 
for indirection, the tone moral fantasy—comprise, finally, the world 
literary fable. Parktilden fails create that world. The novel 
too much campus report, little more, the end, than academic 
Bel Ami. Only the surfaces are fine. Verging that mat- 
ters,” Mr. Elliott does not penetrate the “truth.” miss that 
“nuzzling, butting, pie-eyed clay” which himself has spoken. His 


best stories give right expect more. the top his form, his 
talent prodigious. Mr. Elliott has pressed his nose the cold plate 
glass Parktilden towers, but has left the glass intact. ever 
backs away, into the eye fable, that glass will surely shatter. 


—GEORGE BLUESTONE 


MORALITY BETWEEN CONTINENTS 


The Image Europe Henry James. Wegelin. SMU 
Press. $4.50. 


The image Europe Henry James the American; but also the 
image America Henry James the European—these are two sides 
the coin Dr. Wegelin out describe and evaluate and tracing 
the topics their alternate aspects through the history James’s 
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mind, does much make clear pattern the fiction, reversal and 
complex simplification values, which sets the whole career relief. 

easy for American—it was particularly easy for nineteenth- 
century American from the northeast part the nation—to think 
his country land innocence, simplicity, and natural virtue, 
tempered bit crudity, modified occasionally raw awkward 
manners, but its essence good and energetic. Against this vision one 
set image Europe which showed experienced, complex, and 
wicked, with its wrinkles somewhat hidden veneer good man- 
ners and social sophistication, but essentially bad and parasitic. The 
virtues America shone with particular brilliance against the decadent 
corruption Europe the diabolical delights Europe displayed their 
power most clearly tempting, and perhaps destroying, Americans 
who had lingered too long the land lotus. 

Henry James evidently subscribed good many these edifying 
stereotypes the outset his career. little story like “Four Meet- 
Mr. Wegelin curiously omits cite, though makes 
straight for his point—is almost geometrical its working-out the 
patterns. Miss Caroline Spencer North Verona, proper, polar 
American Juliet, finally gets Europe, just long enough fleeced 
her money and saddled for life with vampire pseudo-countess. 
Caroline (America) not only innocent but helpless; Europe 
ame) not only experienced but vicious. And the ugliest image 
corruption available James Miss Spencer’s cousin, lean, un- 
lovely, Frenchified vulgarian, with all the faults both nations, 
sickening that the narrator can barely address few peremptory words 
him. 

Even major novels like American (1877) and Portrait Lady 
(1881) are not immune from the stereotypes. the latter novel, Gil- 
bert Osmond and Madame Merle are blackbird Americans, whose 
native goodness has been soured Europe; they are created 
exemplify the ancient motto, corruptio optimi And perhaps 
the fact that they never seem do, have done, anything spectacu- 
larly stony-hearted, testimony James’s vast sense the wickedness 
their simply being they are. Set against these corrupt types are 
the good Americans the book. Isabel Archer, like virgin arrow, 
sped from the continent virtue itself; she Diana search 
destiny. But such, she simply what the evil Americans test and 
show unflawed metal. And the Touchetts have somehow main- 
tained contact with their native innocence—perhaps touching pitch 
and not being soiled it. But the contrast good American vs. bad 
European (and worst Europeanized American halfbreeds always pro- 
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vide the Western with its best villains) apparent, and perhaps 
responsible for the blood-and-thunder melodrama which, some may 
think, renders this novel bit thick. 

But Mr. Wegelin his best tracing the subsequent complica- 
tions and reversals idea which, its simplest, lends itself read- 
ily parody. sees the matter, James, the last three novels 
his career, came reverse entirely, and then purify and subtilize 
almost out existence this notion morality apportioned between 
two continents. The Ambassadors, Strether represents the same 
sort benevolent, inquiring intelligence does Ralph Touchett (it 
capacity for liberal appreciation which Mr. Wegelin finely attributes 
him). Strether comes last see that Chad the predator and the 
parasite, while Mme. Vionnet, with charm and distinction which 
“make deception right,” the victim his willingness use her and 
Europe playthings for while before going back advertising. 

Mr. Wegelin’s analysis reaches something high point his ac- 
count The carries with unfailing discretion and 
intelligence through The Wings the Dove and The Golden Bowl. 
the first novel describes Milly Theale providing lesson 
spiritual beauty for Merton Densher here have the moral superior- 
ity Americans again, but the story shown centered largely 
the consciousness Merton Densher, The Portrait Lady 
could not possibly centered the consciousness Gilbert Osmond. 
Thus The Wings the Dove story “mutual initiation,” that 
Milly Theale’s highest achievement understand and enfold act 
evil, thereby rendering evil itself powerless and Merton Densher’s 
final sigh glad yet rueful recognition that this has been done him. 
Again, The Golden Bowl, consensus” which Mr. 
Wegelin describes enabling Amerigo see the strength and subtlety 
that control (extending deliberate which underlies Maggie 
Verver’s innocence, while she comes see something the primeval 
innocence which underlies his urbane and superficial ductility. Her 
moral sense encompasses and controls the most intimate depravity 
his corruption, till she heightens and deepens into part the sublime 
consensus, includes kind amoral innocence. 

One violates Mr. Wegelin’s subtle and tenacious argument all 
sorts violent ways compressing into few sentences like this. 
His book model thoughtful, careful, yet fluent prose; quali- 
fies and modifies and controls his argument with elegant precision. 

And yet wonder whether the conclusion which reaches 
result tracing James’s development through the last novels not 
one which might have reached sooner and with less broad- 
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ening the scope his first chapters just little. For the fact that 
pretty rigid about dealing with the “international” books 
James. Going through the canon, has culled these novels and stories 
(and only those novels and stories, though not all them) which deal 
with international themes. Looking through these books chronologi- 
cal order, finds that from relatively simple-minded identification 
good and bad with innocence and experience well with America 
and Europe, James progressed more direct and inward vision from 
which all broad and sweeping type-identifications had been purged. 
Good and bad, the last novels, are acts for and against freedom 
the moral and intellectual imagination—Europe and America, inno- 
cence and experience quite apart. This particularly good way 
see the later James because calls attention the increasing nakedness 
and simplicity his moral light counterpoint the complexity 
his social manner. But couldn’t have seen something like this hap- 
pening good deal earlier than The Golden Bowl, Mr. 
scheme had permitted him take more generous account The 
Princess Casamassima The Europeans, Roderick Hudson? 

Marius Bewley, recent Hudson Review article (Summer, 1958), 
points attitude “Madame Mauves” (1874) which Mr. 
Wegelin does not discover James till The Ambassadors, nearly 
thirty years later. word, the character Mr. Wegelin’s chosen 
theme, and perhaps excessive interest portraying shapely, con- 
secutive career, have caused him set back the Jamesian chronology 
what certain instances may well number years. This not 
altogether surprising. book the development Henry James 
which precluded its subject from mentioning The Bostonians, The 
Princess Casamassima, The Sacred Fount, and What Maisie Knew 
(these titles are picked random), and which, addition, cuts out 
its calculations all the theatre and about three-quarters the short 
stories, cannot expected achieve great chronological exactitude. 
not really questioning the general character Mr. 
analysis; merely urging that some the qualities which has un- 
covered with such care and subtlety the last three novels, might, with 
the application equal care and subtlety, have been discovered the 
area what calls “the middle point view,” and perhaps even 
earlier. 

Perhaps the whole point could simmered down generaliza- 
tion that categories which are descriptively accurate and useful may 
misleading when isolated and applied the context developmental 
study. For descriptive purposes, nothing could more convenient 
than divide James’s work, according subject-matter, into inter- 
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national stories, social studies, ghost stories, stories about artists and 
writers, and on. From the aspect moral insight, which clearly 
provides the largest and deepest line development James, all the 
material all these categories relevant. 

But criticism like this comes uncomfortably close quarreling 
with the self-definition Mr. Wegelin’s book. any other basis, 
will hard book quarrel with, for Mr. Wegelin has written 
opulent and glittering piece criticism, after the modern manner. Like 
all James students has picked many the mannerisms the 
master, above all the coy play with pronouns, abstractions, and inter- 
polated comments, which makes necessary read every third sen- 
tence three times over. But this seems decorum not necessity 
the subject one could more write about James without these cir- 
cumlocutions and peregrinations than one could discuss Yeats with- 
out getting tangled spires, gyres, and the twenty-eight phases the 
Platonic year. The fullness with which Mr. Wegelin has documented 
not altogether surprising pattern, and the richness with which 
has been able read the great novels, will have their impact what- 
ever future work James inspires. 

The reviewer must add speculation his own. Mr. Wegelin’s book 
confirms and clarifies feeling one has had for long time about the 
master—that was, became, extraordinary and not altogether 
homogeneous compound simplicity and indirection, most amazing 
mixture Bunyan, say, and Congreve. the husks Puritanism 
and provincialism fell away from him, they left the inner light burning 
more nakedly than ever the growing complexity his social vision, 
the outward and visible signs inner grace were often obscured be- 
yond easy recognition. Though this concept does violence our tra- 
ditional experience the novels, may well open the way fuller 
appreciation James comic artist; the least suggest some 
grounds for understanding the disparity one has long sensed between 
the moral judgments which James can articulate and those can 
dramatize. But these are themes for future volumes; the present one 
full and sufficient itself. 

final word praise for the designer the S.M.U. Press, who has 
produced volume once chaste and handsome; and reproof for 
the indexer, who startles with entry for “William James’ com- 
ment the Anglicanism Henry James.” The extra syllable which 
makes Anglicism Anglicanism does lot other things too. 


—ROBERT ADAMS 
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